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SHIP AND SHORE. 





We have recently extracted from several books of travels, | 
in order that the readers of the Mirror whoresideinland, might 
have an opportunity of becoming acquainted with the race of 
tourists. We are inclined to believe that species of reading 
is interesting as well as improving, and is well received by 
our patrons. The travellers of the presenttimes differ much 
from those of old who used to see such strange spectacles the 
very moment they trod on a foreign soil, and whom Dean Swift 
satirized so effectually in his Gulliver. Our modern tourists 
cannot draw on their imaginations very extensively, either for 
their facts or their descriptions, for travel has become so com- 
mon that a departure from truth would be easily detected. 
Hence books of travel may be read without much suspicion 
that the author means to impose fabrications of fancy on his 
readers, for truth—and the truth in regard to existence in other 


MADEIRAN LADIES. 





| ain rock; orin their escape of this disaster, have fallen within 
; ‘ | S ite whi . ; = ‘ 
A Madeiran lady seldom walks, anl very rarely rides except | pe ~ ae — He — — _— Kee 
in her palankeen. Thisisa sort of swinging cradle, suspend- Se paints — - oe phgnt, a vinci none ing nil i “4 
ed from a slight pole, and borne won the shoulders of two % . yee own and disappeare a — ey ~— 
i * : : ow 2 
men, and it is so closely enclosed ly curtains, as entircly to FE SEE WH, EE OF OS a See 
. . , conscience, doubtless their fair fingers are now adorned with 
secure the fair occupant from observition, save now and then taal iain ies Sadeed ia heal 
when hersmall hand feigns to adjust the drapery, or her flash- see wie a Pee - “ thippeliosiersatys hi ease 
ing eye finds some intended apertur, through which it can me SEES San HOF Cy SNe Goes See oe 
. never be unfolded, or even conjectured! 
exchange the exulting glance. In ths mode she goes to mass, 2 : 
. ‘ Homer describes Scylla as a steep mass of rock, towering so 
and makes morning calls, and someimes steals a look at one : ‘ 
near the sky that even a thin cloud cannot shove itself between, 


whom she may not yet openly encounter. : Peete: : . 
= . . . . . +} ‘" . U r 
But the matrimonial preliminaries are generally conducted without having ” drapery rahed off; w hen 7 truth it hes 
| scarcely an elevation of two hundred feet, with a little fort on 


in a quite different form. The gentlanan passes in front of the : ‘ 
lady's house, with a frequency ae jm escape her notice; the top, harmless alike to the bird that floats above, and the 
; *| ship that sails beneath. As for the monsters, which Virgil, 


if she is pleased with her out-door wsitor, she manifests her 3 : 
interest by appearing at the window df des wages story; as his or his muse, heard how! so terrifically around the base of the 
: rock, they are nothing more than the echoes of the waves 


attentions are continued, and her conplacency increased, she : ‘ ‘ 
. entering rather unceremoniously a few low caverns; but which 
gradually descends from one loft to mother, until she reaches : ; 
have not a fierceness of accent sufficient to startle a young 








countries, enables us better to judge of our own. 

‘Ship and Shore’ ig quite an interesting book, though not so 
aprightly as we like. There is ashade of melancholy on the 
author’s mind which is soon found to be contagious, and is 
transferred to the reader’s. He is sometimes light, and tries 
tosmile—but his smile puts us in mind of a flickering light 
playing about the fleshless jaws of a death’s head. We shud- 
der at it, and feel indisposed for such serious merriment. The 
book with this exception, pleased us, and we hope the follow- 
ing extracts will convey a similar feeling of pleasure to our 
readers.—Eds. Cincinnati Mirror. 


MADEIRA. 


‘The northern shore of the island rises from the wave in a 
dold, elevated range of rock; but what it gains in majesty it 
loses in other respects. The vine is inferior to its sister of the 
south, and asif to punish it for its want of sweetness, instead 
of being supported by fine trellis-work of cane, it is left to 


climb up some bramble, or reluctant tree, as it can; and then‘| 


after all its best effurts, is still more deeply punished by being 
worked up into brandy. Sometimes indeed, it has the good 
fortune to be removed in itsinfancy to the south side; and then 
it never fails to secure affection and esteem. 

The centre of the island has the Curral, and the magnificent 
heights which surround it, and which are filled with gushing 
fountains, that send their laughing waters in every direction to 
theshore. Every cliff, and chasm, and cascade, has around it 
the deep shadows of some indigenous wood,—the mystery of 
some romantic legend,—the despair of a lover’s leap,—or the 
rielding affections of beauty, flying from the stern mandates 
of parental authority. 

The climate is one of unvarying mildness and salubrity; 
itis a continual spring with its fruits and flowers and fragrant 
oreath. This umformity of temperature is one of its most 
charming features; you are never oppressed with heat; never 
pinched up with cold. The thermometer usually ranges from 
sixty to seventy-five degrees; and in the greatest extremes, 
rarely rises or sinks more than five degrees above or below 
that agreeable medium. This place is a favorite resort for in- 
valids; especially those afflicted with pulmonary complaints. 

You meet with them from the most distant climes. 
phere has a peculiar elasticity and softness; it flows through 
‘he delicate lungs with a soothing healing influence. 

The patient fears no attack from any disease foreign to his 
“wn malady; for a malignant fever or fatal epidimic is not 
nown here. And se entirely has nature intended the place 
« one of harmlessness as well as health, that she has excluded 
‘tom it every description of venomous reptiles and insects; 
“ven the musketo has never been able to obtain a citizenship. 
Whether it be owing to natural causes or not, I cannot say; but 
Sunng the time that I have been at this island, I have never 
©ace heard achild ery. The little nestler appears to be so 
well satisfied with the new world, in which he has arrived, 
“aathe troubles no one with the fretful calls of any ungrati- 


fed want. Who : 
Medsire? would not venture to get married at 


The atmos- | 


the window of her parlor; from thisshe casts him some flow- : , 
duck from its slumber. 


ers, significant of her pleasure; at Imgth she permits him to ‘ 3 , . 
| pay her the passing compliment of th: morning, while she re-| __ The whirlpool of Charybdie—from wheee devouring — 
turns’him some word or broken smtence of mystical and Ulysses escaped alone to tell the tale of his lost ship and per- 
magical import; but she never permis him to come in, nntil he ished crew—exhibits now only z broken disquietude of wave, 
has obtained the consent of her parnts—and then not to ad- without even a uniformity of circle, much less an absorbing 
dress her a few months and run awsy—but to marry her, and centre. Brydone, to vindicate the nautical skill of the hero, 
his request and their consent are rearded asa bona fide con- and the sober veracity of the muse, would fain make us believe 
tract, which neither party can violate without dishonor. that a deluge of rocks has been carried into this vortex, and 
that thus it has become the tame thing we now see, This 


learned sceptic could not yield his faith to the reasonableness 
of the Mosaic history, and yet conceives that rocks may float 
Political disasters and jealousies here have nearly broken | around like slabs, and finally fill up a pit, which was deemed 
up those little intimacies, which used to prevail in families of | almost bottomless! How admirably the creed of a man may 
the same rank, and upon which depend the social enjoyments| adapt itself to his pride and predjudice! He creates a world 
of every community. Ladies are now seldom seen in any con-| from accidents to sustain a theory, and destroys it by the same 
siderable numbers, except at worship; and here they meet at | agency to establish a conjecture! 
all hours of the day. You may pass from church tochurch,! On the projecting land, to which Charybdis isa sort of threat- 
and find inthe nave of each, large groups of well-dressed fe-} ening out-post, we observed a scattered collection of dwelings, 
males. ‘The most young and fashionable assume a position in| the appearance of which would seem to intimate that the fa- 
| advance of the others; coming in, they first kneel, cross them- | bled horrors of this pass, had still power not only to intimidate 
selves, move their lips for a few minutes, and then assume a} the mariner, but even to drive happiness and hope from the 
sitting posture on the clean marble pavement, with their small | hearth of the peasant. But 1 do not wonder that men should 
feet drawn up under them, something after the Turkish fash- | hesitate to build there, or tremble over an hour’s delay on that 
ion. They sit here by the half day; and when there is no| spot; for it was here, that, in the dreadful earthquake of 1783, 
public service going on, which is usually the case, they amuse | twothousand perished. ‘The waters of the strait were violent- 
themselves in whispering over to each other those little thinys | ly heaved from their bed, over their natural boundary, and the 
of which ladies are prone to be fond. To the young gentle-| returning surge left but here and there one, even to weep over 
men, who are probably attracted here more by the worshipers, | the desolation. 
than the worshiped, they never speak, except with their eyes; — 
but these organs, with them, have a language more true to the INCIDENTS AT SEA, 


instincts of the heart, than any dialect of the lip. : 
: : J | A-calm at sea, on board a man-of-war, is not utterly unre- 
These whispering and glancing assemblayes, are more excu-| ,. ee eee ; . ; 
: - | lieved by incidents. It is indeed devoid of the peculiar excite- 
sable here, than they would be in our country. Ladies with ae : es : 
| ment, which a storm brings with it. No spar is droken; no 


us, may meet when and where they please, and almost whom | rd ij os cenit cents lin tenbiiedl Gem 0 os ota 
ihey please; but here these social indulgencies are not known; | ranean : = ee eee 
st nee al OOOO but some novelty of a lighter and less perilous character, is 
q y natural consequence that the ladies should avail | . . . . . ; 
a : | constantly occurring. Some wandering bird will rest its 
themselves of the facilities, which the church and balcony | weary wing on the mast; or some hungry shark, that has 
. . . . . ’ , 
afford, for evading these irksome restrictions. A lady who i been hanging around the ship for days, will at last come with- 
are toaffurd you a passing look, as you mee i : Pins . . 
sei aga ‘a h a = k e ide h ga aan git = in the deadly reach of the harpoon; or some evil genius, that 
taney be Rarer seaas eairseinnperc dane nc cnr gong, CE TERRES ship, in the shape of a ghost, or the less impo- 
fan, and divide her glance between you and the image of the| . f of o ak ek Gl te eek sc teal 
sing form ack cat, he mysterious 


blessed Virgin: or, if you are passing near her balcony, s Med Soi aig 4 
; mee 8 ag P de yy he windings of its iniquitous errand. We have experienced these 
will dart upon you all the sweet attractions of her unveiled|. . neath : 
incidents, trifles in themselves, but which, with many others 


face. Unreasonable and indiscriminate restraints, promote Make : ; : 
: Ri 2 » | of asimilar nature, tend incredibly to relicve the monotony of 
neither the cause of religion, or virtue. ‘They convert the nacieh ahi . 


sanctuary into an ogling room, and the balustered window into The bird lighted on one of our spars, just at sunset, and 
’ ’ 


ay Se wearied with its long wanderings sunk instantly tosleep. We 
| sent up a sailor, had him brought down into the cabin, where he 
SSVELA SEP CHAN TENS. | was hospitably entertained through the night, and inthe morn- 

The oft quoted proverb, which so briefly doomsa man to| ing, after attaching a small silk thread to him, was permitted 
ruin, turn which way he will— to depart, with many warm wishes for hissafety. But the next 
day at sunset, he lighted again on one of our top gallant yards; 
we received him with a cordial welcome; and parting with him 


LISBON LADIES. 














“Incidit in Scyllam, qui vult vitare Charybdem,” 


may flourish very well asa figure of speech, ina younker’s 
first oratorical display; but it has no foundation in truth, A 
log-canoe, paddled with a decent degree of skill, may shun 
Charybdis without falling upon Scylla. Yetstory relates how 








enormous ships have been dashed to fragments upon this mount- 


the succeeding morning, we attached to him a slight label, 
upon which was delicately printed, the name of our ship, with 
her latitude and longitude. Thus entrusted and commissioned, 
he winged his way off, with the directness and speed of an 








aerial envoy; and when we next heard of him, he had lighted 


—naee remy sted 
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at an immense distance, on one of our armed ships; conveying 
on the label information equally strange and unexpected. I} 
would travel leagues to see that bird again;—but it has gone, | 
like most of the beautiful things of this earth, which only seem | 
to cross our path, and then vanish away forever! 

The shark shared none of these feelings of hospitality onl 
friendship. His very company is regarded, as an extremely ill 
omen; especially when there isa person sick on board. Sail- 
ors believe that this fearful fish has, what they term, the instinct | 
of death; and that his appearance is good evidence, that the} 
body of some one is about to be committed to the deep. | 
They also look upon him, as in some measure instrumental, in) 
bringing about the melancholy event; and are therefore as anx-| 
ious to secure his destruction, as a threatened city, to arrest: 
A favorite of 
the crew was now apparently lying at the point of death; and} 
this shark had been hanging around our ship for several days. | 
The harpoon had many times been poised to strike him; but} 





the invading progress of the cholera, or plague. 


the wily fellow had ever managed to eseape the plunging steel. | 
Atlength an old seaman, who had been accustomed to strike | 
the whale, on the coast of Greenland, and who still betrayed | 
the characteristics of his rude profession,in the peculiar fierce | 
fixedness of hisy and the muscular energy of his arms taking | 
the harpoon, stationed himself on the ship’s bows and declared 
he would never quit his post, till he had “backed the topsails| 
of that lurking devil im the water.” He had not been long on! 
his watch, before the wished for opportunity arrived; and never 
went an arrow to its mark with more directness and celerity, 
than the harpoon to its victim. It struck him directly between | 
the fore fins, and with such desperate force, that extrication | 
and escape were impossible. A shout of satisfaction and tri-| 
umph announced the victory! 


| 


The sick man soon became | 
convalescent: and it would be difficult to persuade many of the 
crew, that this recovery is not attributable to the destruction of 
this ominous shark !” 


| 








MISCELLANEOUS SELECTIONS. 


= | 

ie 

PROFESSOR WILSON. | 
{ 

Joun Witson, the distinguished poet and scholar, was born | 
in the month of May, 1789, in Paisley, North Britain. He was 
chiefly educated at the residence of a clergyman of the es-| 
tablished church of Scotland, within a few miles of his native 
town. Having inherited a good fortune, he at un early age en-| 
tered the University of Oxford asa gentleman commoner, after | 
going through a preparatory course of tuition under Dr. Jardine, | 
of Glasgow University. At both places he exhibited speci-| 
mens ot his talents, far outshining his compeers; at Oxtord | 
gaining Sir Roger Newdiuaterte prize tor BMuslich pectury lu the! 
teeth of three thousand competitors. Magdalen was the col-| 
lege at which he entered himself, and to which he belonged | 
for nearly four years, or untilhe left the university in 1807. At} 
this college he pursued a life of study and boisterous relax:-| 
tion intermingled. He had his intimates among all classes, | 
from the doctor in divinity to the stable-boy. ile was fond of | 
exhibiting his skill in pugilisin, and ever ready to exercise his| 
talents in that ‘refined? art with any one who would engege with | 
him, noble or ignoble, gentle or simple. Strong and active in! 
frame, and fond of gymuastic exercises, he gave his inclination | 
for such sports the fullest range. 

Of the sum left him by hisfather, amounting to forty thou- 
sand pounds sterling, a great part was lost, through the failure | 
of a mereantile concern in which it was embarked. Being 
warned of the danger he hastened to withdraw his funds, but! 
arrived in Glasgow three hours too late. Soon after quitting 
the university he purchased a beautiful estate, called Elleray, a| 
few miles from Ambleside, onthe noble lake of Winandemere 
in Cumberland, one of the finest and most picturesque sites in| 
England. The house, which stands ona sort of mountain 
terrace, high over one side of the lake, is a most conmiodious 
one inevery respect, and was planned by himself and erected 
under his own superintendence, i 


Itis backed by deep woods, | 
shielding it from the storms to which its lofty situation exposes 
it; while the view from the froat is very rarely surpassed ior 

‘er i °. ~ ; } 
magnilicenc ¢ and eauty. | In front be low, the lake expands its 
noble waters, and beyond them rise ridges of romantic and 
rugged mountains, No poct in Europe has so noble and agree- 
able aresidenee. Lord of his domain, with every comfort and 
convenience of life, a spacious habitation and literary leisure, 
few writers have ever had finer opportunities for courting the 

, > 





muses or have lived so little unvexed by the inquietudes caused | 
' s vr . > , > t . . } 1 ' 
by our ordinary existence. At one period of his lite, full of 
buovant spirit and high excitement, the poct established a sail-| 
. } he lake F , ) . " ! 
ing club, on the lake of Ae int ande rere. He lavished large 
sums ol money upon the scheme, and would not be out-done in 
the splendor ot his vessels by men of larger fortunes. 


He sent | 
tor shipwrights from the nearest sea-ports to construct his little! 
vessels, of which he had a number on the lake at one time: 
one of these, his largest, cost him tive hundred pounds. He 
also kept a numberot seamen to man them, and lavished his 
money profusely on his dependants. At one place he had an 
establishment tor his boatmen; at another, one for his servants, 
and a third for himself. ‘These expenses, continued for a con- 
siderable tine, together with the pecuniary loss above alluded 
to, impaired his fortune, and are supposed to have led him ulti- 
mately to be a successful candidate for the chair of moral phi- 
losophy in the University of Edinburgh, which he obtained in 
1820. ; 

In early life ixe was active in mindasin body. About eigh- 
teen years of age, he had an idea of penetrating to Timbuctoo, 
without any just notions of the dangerand hazard of such an 
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enterprise, but simply from the excitement the adventure cre- 
atedin his mind, and the desire to attempt something striking 
andimportant. The certain death that awaited one of his tem- 
perament, which is irritable and febrile, never entered into his 
head. Naturally careless of his health, he would froin the 
first have exposed himself needlessly, and been added one of 
the speediest victims to the horrible African climate that its 
melancholy listcan show, ‘Thisscheme he ultimately dropped. 
We have heard that when young he left his friends, and, se 
mere love of adventure,for he was without fixed aim in most 
of his eccentricities, served at sea asa ship-boy. However 
trying for his family, this youthful frolic inay have contributed 
one of the brightest gemsto the poet’s crown, since to it we 








A CLEAN FIRESIDE. 


Tne Kilmarnock Annual, a plain little volume of origi 
miscellaneous literature, which lately appeared at the toyp 
whose name it bears, presents the following sketch with the 
signature of Mr. John Reid: 

‘Thereis nothing throws so genial a glow over our mindsay 
a well swept fircside, and there is nothing of a household econo. 
my, productive of so much advantage in the reflection which 
follows. When we see aclean swept hearth, our heart no 
only warms towards the domestics; and we begin to look y 





on the harshness of the worldin a more pleasant spirit. Wha 
this arises from we cannot tell, but of a surety we would gy 


: ; rol : ac us fe see a well swept fireside as to chat with a 
must be indebted for maay of the beauties in his description of | lost as far to see a well swept fireside ¢ a pret 


a shipwreck, beginning: 


‘So stately her baring, so proud her array, 

The main she wil traverse for ever and aye; 

Many ports wil! sxuit at the gleam of her mast, 

Hush! hush! thouvain dreamer! this hour is her last!’ 


He also formed the idea 9f visiting the Spanish provinces, the 
islands of the Mediterrarean, Turkey, Syria, and Egypt; but 
the occupation of Spain »y Napoleon, put an end to this pro- 
ject. He subsequently @nfined himself to his state of Elleray, 
occupying himself with the various pleasures a country-lite 
affords, until 1810, whenhe married Miss Penny, (whose s's- 
ter is married to his broter,) a Westmoreland lady of beauty 
and considerable accompishments, having, moreover, a dower 
of ten thousand pounds. His marriage has been a most fortu- 
nate one, and has prodwed two sons and three daughters.— 
Peace and comfort have shed happiness over his domestic re- 
tirement, and thus (the fate of few literary men) even love has 
blessed him. 

On the death of Dr. Tho:nas Brown, the successor of Dugald 
Stuart, in the chair of moral philosophy in the University of 
Edinburgh, Wilson became the candidate to fill the vacant of- 
fice. His election was tiolently opposed. ‘The rival candid- 
ate, too, was unfortunatdy hisearly friend, but a man of honor, 
ascholar, and agentlemm. The partizans of the two candid- 
ates were alone intempefate, for the latter were, speedily after 


| the election, as warm fiendsas ever. It suffices to say that 


Wilson succeeded in obtaining the chair after a warm contest; 
and the manner in which he fills it fully justifies the partiality 
of his friends. His bearngtoward his pupils is most engaging; 
his lectures, always taletted, sre often splendid, and not un- 
frequently adorned by bursts of impassioned eloquence. 

The conduct of *Blackwood’s Magazine’ is generally under- 


| stood to be in the handsef Wilson. This publication owes its 


success (barring party principles) to the playful, cutting, and 
acute articles of Wilson. In other literary publications there 
is too muchof the lamp, the toil of the student, and cold, cor- 
rect caution observed. [a1 ‘Blackwood’ the articles come out 
warmly and fluently as they would be spoken, with irregularity, 
whim, sportiveness, satire,and what not, currente calamo; all 
perfectly after nature. This is the secret of its success, and 
originates in the style and manner of Wilson himself. Itis in 
this respect his very counterpart. The gall and wormwood, 
the ferocious tory zeal, the severe castigations, and the good- 
nature, the strony truth, aad the lenient or biting criticism, 
flow in the same breath and from the same source. They have 
all the variety of Wilson’s conversation and the force and vigor 
of his thoughts impressed upon them, and many of his own ar- 
ticles furnish an extraordinary contrast to those which preced- 
edthem, as if they could never in the nature of things have 
proceeded from the same pen, running one so counter to anoth- 
er. If Campbell, in the conduct of the ‘New Monthly Maga- 
zine,’ was too timidly correct,so as to paralyze the pens of his 
contributors, no such fault can be attached to Wilson. He 
suffers then to run wild, and seems to enjoy the exuberance of 
fancy which is thus constantly developing itself. Wilson's 
known animosity to those opposed to him in the field of poli- 
ties, is more editorial than personal. There was even a time 
when his political principles leaned the other way, and the last 
man to champion the cause of high church and ultra toryism 
that could be named, would have been Professor Wilson. ‘l'ime 
works marvellous changes, and the levity of his physiognomy, 
such as it frequently assumes, and the versatility of his tal- 
ents, seem to have extended themselves to saituighen. Wilson 
isa highly-gtfted man, and had he devoted himself steadily to 
one pursuit, such as law or divinity, he would have arisen to 
the highest summit of professional honor. He appears to have, 
at one time, turned his attentionto the Scottish Bar, but aban- 
doned that carcer at the time of his marriage. 

In addition to his high reputation as a poet, Professor Wilson 
enjoys that of successful authorship in another department of 
literature. ‘Tu his penare generally attributed the prose tales 
entitled *Lights and Shadows of Scottish Life,’ *The Trials of 
Margaret Lindsay,’ and “The Foresters,’ 

The residence of Professor Wilson, is now principally in 
Edinburgh, where he mingles much in a society which his 
talents are well calculated to acorn. Neither he or his family, 
however, appear to join with much zest in the gaietics of the 
fashionable cireles of the Scottish metropolis. Led by circum- 
stances to give up the freedom of a country life for the drudge- 
ry of a professorship, he makes the best of the evil, and findsa 
substitute in the free interchange of thought with friends for 
the rural liberty of which he was ever so fond, and from which 
it could never have been supposed, at one time of his life, that 
anything but absolute force could have disunited him. Though 
his works have not meta very extensive circulation, his poetical 
productions display great power and originality, and justly en- 
title him to the praises that have been bestowed on talents so 
rich and so varied. 





THE FIRE BURNING. 


{ris now a period of more than seventy days since the calami- 
tous fire of December, and while we are penning this para- 
graph, the smoke from the ruins of the American publication 
office, (next west of the Merchant's ee is issuing forth 
anew from under the snow, with which the cellar of that build- 
ing is filled —N. ¥. Commercial. 





ty girl. Some people, it is true, treat the going a long way 
to sce a pretty girl asa mere phantasia of the brain, and never 
affording half the pleasure necessary to compensate for the 
cost and fatigue; but we could tell those who talk thus, they 
have yet to experience one of the most delightful sensations 
that man can possibly experience. We have travelled in ou 
day many a dozen miles to see the pretty girls; yea, many 
hundreds, with the sole object of having a chat with some of 
them; and we do not regretit. Some of the brightest and 
most splendid imagining that we can call forth in our dreams, 
are gained from the remembrance of some of those scenes; 
and when we have met, as we have rarely done, one worthy of 
our choice, at a well swept fireside, the charins have been 
doubly enhanced,and we would not give our dream of well 
swept firesides in the company of the ladies for all the wealth 
of the mines of Peru. But the fact is, we cannot bear a dirty 
hearth-stone, and are perfectly certain that when we were 
ushered into the world, there was a glowing peat fire in the bed 
room grate, and a clean swept hearth-stone. 

The man who can sit down quietly and contentedly before 
a fire where the knobs,the fender, the tongs, the poker, the 
hearth, &c. are covered with dust must be a savage of the most 
savage kind. We can believe it possible for aman to sit for 
one half of the day under a pelting shower of rain on the 
banks of a river, at the one end of a rod with the line at the 
other, even if he should not get a solitary nibble; for that is 
sentimental: and if he catch no fish, he can at least say he has 
been fishing, under a dreadful shower of rain; yea, we can 
conceive it perfectly possible that a man, after sitting the first 
half of the day in water, will walk home during the other in 
the mud, and thereupon ensconce himself before a glowing 
peat fire: but we cannot for a moment conceive that the most 
atrocious vagabond could ever, under such circumstances, con- 
descend tu dry his clothes before any fire unlessthe hearth was 
clean swept, the ribs free from ashes, and the fire-irons all clean 
and in order. 

It was said once that a gentleman who wanted a wife, deter- 
mined totest candidates by observing the manner in which they 
ate cheese. But we would put our sweethearts to a much 
more fiery ordeal—we would pop in upon them, and look how 
they kept their fireside; if it was slovenly, even although the 
jeoals were piled up in wagon loads, we should shun them, 
jyea, even though possessed of every other accomplishment; 
|for no woman could possibly make a good wife who had not 

been taught to keep a clean, nice, comfortable, and well-ordered 
| fireside. 

On entering a room, and observing a well swept fireside, we 
instantly conclude that the mistress is an affectionate, orderly 
creature, beloved and happy in being beloved; that her mind 
is well regulated, her intellect good, and her education liberal; 
| besides, we are sure that her daughter must be lovely, that her 
|domcstics must be well trained, and all she possesses, the envy 
‘of allaround her. Butturn to the reverse of the picture; and 
|we venture to say that you never see an ill fireside, without 
‘at the same time finding the lady of the house to have a red 
|nose, the husband discontented and unhappy, never at home 

until late, but away, engaged in some tavern brawl or drunken 
spree, the servants with dirty faces, and still dirtier hands; and 
even the piano covered with dust and the house in a complete 
scene of confusion and discomfort. 

| The man who chides and quarrels with his wife upon any 
| occasion, must be a savage of the most atrocious kind; still 
| we think there is one thing he may well be allowed to find fault 
| with, if so unfortunate as to meet with it, and that is a filthy 
\fireside. The woman who takes a pleasure in sceing her 
jhearth-stone well swept, and the knobs and ribs free from 
| white ashes, issure to make a good wife; but the woman who 
|has not this feeling inherent ought never to marry. Her hus- 
|band willlead a miserable life, and die broken hearted, or he 
| will take refuge in a tavern; and wo to the married man who 
does not love his own fireside next best to his wife, best of 
every thing: it were better for him thathe had never been 
married.’ 











GENERAL LEE AND DOCTOR CUTTING. 


Joun B. Currine was a surgeon in the army of the revolution; 
‘and coming to Philadelphia, lodged in a house where General 
Lee was then boarding. ‘The doctor was a personable man, 
and not indifferent to dress. The general suddenly entering 
the sitting room, found the docior before the glass, carefully 
adjusting his cravat. ‘Cutting,’ says Lee,‘you must be the 
happiest man in creation.” The former turned round, with 4 
smile of self-complacency, ‘And why, general? says be. 
‘Why? replied Lee,*because you are in love with yourself, 
and have nota rival onearth.’ Truly this wasa cuéting thing. 





SHAKSPEARE’S WIFE. 


SHAKSPEARE married at 18; his wife was eight years older. 
It is supposed that she did not contribute to his domestic hap- 
piness. One of his biographers imagines that he waa jealous; 
but this is scarcely probable, considering that he did not také 
her to London, but lived at a distance from her for many ye@™ 
It is certain that he neglected her in his will,in which her name 
was at first wholly omitted, and subsequently inserted ¥! 
the bequest of this second-best bed.’— Gentleman’s Magazin. 
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HINTS FOR YOUNG LADIES. 


| 
Ip young women waste their time in trivial amusements, the | 


rime season for improvement, which is between the ages of| of his life, bitterly regretted the follies and vices of his youth. 


sixteen and twenty, they will hereafter regret bitterly the loss, | 
when they come to feel themselves inferior in knowledge to 

almost every one they converse with; above all, if they should | 
ever be mothers, when they feel their own inability to direct | 
and assist the pursuits of their children, they will then find | 
ignorance a severe mortification and a real evil. Let this ani- 

mate their industry ; and leta modest opinion of their rhe 
ties be no discouragement to their endeavors after knowledge. 
A moderate understanding, with diligeat and well directed | 
application, will go much farther than a more lively genius, if} 
attended with that impatience and inattention which too often | 
accompany quick parts. . It is not for want of capacity that 80 | 
many women are such trifling, insipid companions, so ill quali- | 
fied for the friendship and conversation of asensible man, or 
for the task of governing and instructing a family, it is oftener 
from the neglect of exercising the talents which they really 
have, and from omitting to cultivate a taste for intellectual im- 
provement; by this neglect they lose the sincerest of pleasures, 
which would remain when almost every other forsook them, 
of which neither fortune nor age can deprive them, and which 
would be a comfort and resource in almost every possible sit- 
uation in life.—Mrs. Chapone. 








SIR PHILIP SIDNEY. 


Tue character of this gallant man has been struck off in one ; 
sentence by Coleridge to greater effect than if he had employed 
a volume to elaborate the portrait; he calls him— 


‘The paramount gentleman of Europe, the soldier, scholar, 
and statesman in one—England’s Sir Philip Sidney, 


His‘*Defence of Poesy’ is one of the noblest monuments of 
that age; it is ‘the sweet food of sweetly-uttered knowledge,’ 
and when he wrote he looked into his own heart. We cannot 
resist quoting his personification of a poet: 


‘The poet is the true popular philosopher. His discourse 
carries an apparentshining. He cometh to you with words set 
in delightful proportion, either accompanied with, or prepared 
for, the well-enchanting skill of music; and with a tale, for- 
sooth, he cometh unto you with a tale, which holdeth children 
from play, and old men trom the chimney-corner. 1 never 
heard the old song of Percy and Douglas, that I found not my 
heart moved more than with a trumpet; and yet it was sung but 
by some blind minstrel, with no rougher voice thanrude style; 
which being so evil-apparelledin the dust and cobweb of that 
uncivil age, what would it work, trimmed in the gorgeous elo- 
quence of Pindar.’ 


LOOKING-GLASSES. 


Tuext isafriend of ours who has never gazed on a look- 
ing glassin his life. He is possessed with the absurd notion 
that his eyes are like pig’s eyes, and although in everybody’s 
opinion he has a very handsome pair of black and Instraus 
sparklers, nothing can induce him to dispel the illusion by ocu- 
lardemonstration. By this strange hallucination his family is 
aubjected to the inconvenience of cold dinners, as he will not 
perinit the dishes to be brought to table covered, for fear the 
polished pewter might reflect the horrible vision which affrights 
his imagination, and his wife is compelled to put up with a six 
inch mirror for her own use, whieh she caretully locks up to 
keep itout of his way. Inreading the following passage, the 
contrast between it and the above fact, struck us as very lu- 
dicrous: 


‘When I was lastat .... . anun made her escape from the 
Irish convent. The first thing for which she inquired when} 
she reached the house in which she was to be secreted until she 
could be conveyed on board ship, wasa looking-glass. She had 
entered the convent when only five years old, and from that 
time had never seen her own face.’—.Vew- York Mirror. 


THE CHRISTIAN CHARACTER. 


A Cuaristian who is meek, humble, patient, kind, and lays 
himself out to be useful to others—who condescends to their 
ignorance, weakness, and infirmities—one who passes by pro-| 
vocations, injuries, and contempt, with patience and with 
silence, except where the glory “of God and the honor of truth 





call for avindication—that pities all sorts of men in their fail- 
ings and miscarriages—who is free from jealousies and evi! | 
surmisings—loves what is good in ali, and even his enemies, who 
maltreat him; such an one gives a fairer exhibition of the} 
Christian character or of trueand genuine Christianity, the vir-| 
tues and excellencies of Christ, than thousands can do by means | 
of the most splendid works of piety and charity, where the; 
frame of mind is wanting in them. For men to follow the ex- 
ample of Christ, while they are proud, wrathful, envious, bit- 
terly zealous, calling for fire from heaven to destroy men, or, 
fetching it themselves from hell, isto cry to the Savior, ‘Hail, 
Master? and crucify him afresh unto their own power.—Dr-. | 

wen, 


WORLDLY TREASURES. 


_ Tuty often make to themselves wings and fly away; and| 
there was great point in the observation made by the Lacede-| 
Monianin Plutarch, when he heard Lampescommended for his; 
Valuable a afraid of felicity, which depends so much ' 


ee reads. ‘Treasures in heaven, and none other, are | 
Miallible. } 





CONSCIENCE. 


Icpas droops, though his purse is full of money; and Cain,, 


dene he is master of a spacious territory, is almost driven to 
ir. 


MIRABEAU. 
Ir is said that the celebrated Mirabeau, in the latter years 


If his moral character had been pure,his influence would have 
beenimmense. One of his biograpiers states that She was so 
fully aware that if he had enjoyed jersonal consideration, all 
France would have been at his feet. that there were moments 
when he would have consented to pass “seven times through the 
heated furnace,” to purify the name of Mirabeau. 1 have 
seen him weep with grief, and heard him say, almost suffocated 
with sobs: “I am cruelly expiating th: errorsof my youth!’ 





LAW QUESTION. 


A New Hamrsuire farmer had anox-team go lazy and slow 
in its movement, that it was with grat difficulty he could get 
about his farm. Being called to Cowtasa juror, he heard Mr. 
Mason explain the difference between real and personal estate. 
‘Real property,’ said the lawyer, ‘is that which is immoveable 
in its nature, or which is moved wih difficulty, such as land, 
houses, &c.?_ When the cause was gven to the jury, and they 
had retired, Farmer S. said to his felbws, $1 wish that sevenfoot 
lawyer would come and tell me wh:ther my team would be 
considered in law, real or personal etate—for sometimes I can 
move it and sometimes I can’t.’ 





A CUTTING RITORT. 


Wuiute the British Admiral Warra, was lying in the Chesa- 
peake, Captain Smith was sent by ommodere Stewart, then 
at Norfolk, to negotiate an exchangeof prisoners. News had 
just arrived of.the capture of the Javi; and the Admiral, speak- 
ing of the event, asked him, how it iappened that our frigates 
were so successful in taking theirs. Zaptain S. answered, that 
he knew no reasons for it, unless it vas they fought better.— 
‘No,’ said the Admiral, ‘that cannot »e: but the reason is, that 
two-thirds of your crews are Britishseamen.’? ‘Then,’ replied 
Smith, ‘the other third being Amerians, make the whole dif- 
ference!’ The Admiral was silent. 





DUTY OF HUMANITY TO INTERIOR CREATURES. 


Who is there possessed of the refirements of education, and 
the cultivated sympathies of social ife, who uses the interior 
creatures ill? But—among the por—ah, say it not—let us 
hope—the only hope in this and in so many other matters, is, the 
education of the poor classes: teach them to be rational and 
sober, and there will be an end of cuelty. 





PRETTY WOMEN. 


Or all other views, a man may intime grow tired; butin the 
countenance of woman there isa veriety which sets weariness 
at defiance. The divine right of beauty, says Junius, is the 
only divine right a man can acknowlede, and a pretty woman 
the only tyrant he is not authorized to resist. 





An odd sort of a genius, having stepped into a ill, was 
looking with apparent astonishment at the rotary movements 
of the machinery, when the miller, thinking to quiz him asked 
if he had heard the news.—*Not’s | know on,’ said Jonathan, 
‘what is it?? ‘Why, replied the miller, Sthey say the devil is 
dead.’ ‘By jings!? he exclaimed, ‘ishe? Who tends the mill, 
then? 





Wno writ Shakspeare? asked a literary gentleman, of an 
equally intelligent lady, a few days since. Why? cried the 
astonished blue stocking, elevating both her hands, don’t you 
know? Iam surprised! *twas Miss Hemans, you ninny you. 
Do tell, now! hang me, [ always thought’twas Miss Sigourney. 





A apy who for some time was annoyed by a shallow pated 


exquisite, treated lim rather cavalierly, which he perceiving, | 


said, ‘Miss, you do not appear to like my manners,’ to which he 
received for answer, ‘I never knew you had any.’ 





EDUCATION OF MECHANICS IN PRUSSIA. . 


_ Iv Berlin there isa Gewerb Institute for the purpose of giv- 

ing Instruction in manufactures, connected with the arts, 

There are similar institutions, schools of design, in Brelaw. 

Konigsberg, Dantzic, and Cologne. The instruction is gratis, 

the manager being paid by the government; the establishment 

is under the management of a director, who is a Privy Coun- 

sellor of Finance. Instruction is given in chemistry, drawing, 

modelling, mathematics, and perspective—each one chooses his 

own department of manufacture, and the founding and casting 

of metallic works, and other manufacturing operations, form 

part of the system of instruction. The pupils are recommended 

from the provinces by the government president; they must 

have a knowledge of some manufacture, and be able to read 
and calculate. If, after learning some time they show an ap- 
titude, they are sent back to the places from whence they came. 
They only receive instruction in the Berlin Institute, being 
obliged to board and lodge themselves. Any body may recom- 
mend a young man, who evinces a peculiar taste for any branch 
of art, to the president. The pupils must not be older than 
sixteen. The numberof pupils at the principal school in Ber- 
lin averages about eighty or one hundred, and they remain at 
least two years. ‘They are prepared for every species of manu- 
facture—silk, cotton, and metallurgy—with which art is in 
any way concerned. When there is any particular instance of 
industry aud success, it is rewarded with prizes and distinctions, 
and rewards are occasionally given; when a pupil thus dis- 
tinguishes himself, he goes to that part of the country, where 
that particular manufacture is established and meets with in- 
stant employment. 


STEAM ENGINES. 


Tue curious in machinery will be interested with the follow- 
ing fact:—A steam engine, lately erected ona copper imine in 
this neighborhood (St. Austell,) has been reported to have 
raised, at an average rate of performance, upwards of ninety 
millions of pounds weight one foot high, with a bushel of coals. 
The correctness of this statement was questioned by rival 
engineers and others, and so seriously, that a challenge for a 
public trial was given and accepted. It took place in the pres- 
ence of a number of most experienced mine agents from dif- 
ferent parts of the country, and the result of twenty-four hours’ 
trial was the unprecedented performance of lilting 1254 mil- 
lions of pounds weight one foot high, with every bushel of coals 
consumed! Theengine is of large size, the cylinder being 
eighty inches indiameter. ‘The principle is that of Bolton and 
Watt, but improved in economising the heat when generated, 
so as in the greatest possible degree to apply itto the end of 
producing steam, and maintaining it untilits workis performed. 
rhe engineer’s name is West.—London New Month'y. 


PALM LEAF HATS. 


Iv is astonishing to witness the new branches of industry 
that are constantly springing up in industrious New-England. 
For instance in the small hill town of Barre, Worcester county, 
where a few yeais ago tho product of a fow Larron acres was 
all it could boast, there are now establishments for the manu- 
facture and taking in of palm leaf hats which yield an income 
of 500,000 dollars per annum. Many other towns in that vicin- 
ity are extensively engaged inthe same business. 

The straw-braid manufacture alsoisa great business in some 
of the eastern towns. It has not bern much thought of in this 
region, yet there is anestablishment in Ware which pays 30,- 
000 a year for straw alone. When we come to add to our cot- 
ton, woollen and leather manufactures, to our button and palm 
leaf manufactures, and to the various other branches of indus- 
try already in successful operation, the culture and manufacture 
ot silk, the West will in vain, glory in her agricultural resour- 
ees. New-England industry isa surer cuarantee of gencral 
and individual prosperity than the most fertile soils, or mines 
of coal and gold.—Hampshire Gazetle. 





ASTONISHING PROGRESS OF THE WEST. 


Ix a petition to Congress, relative to mail facilities, from the 
inhabitants of Missouri and Upper Mississppi, we are inforim- 
ed that the population of the whole of the Upper Mississippi 
has more than doubled itself within the last two years, a is 





GENERAL iNTELLIGENCE. 


HISTORICAL FACTS. 


Parer was manufactured in Arabia in the beginning of the 
eighth century. Spain wasthena province of Arabia. 

Paper was originally made in China. 

The use of the compass was known to the Arabians in the 
eleventh century. The invention of the compass has been 
given to the Italians and to the French in the thirteenth or be- 
ginning of the fourteenth century. 

From the ninth to the fourteenth centuries, the arts and sci- 
ences rose to the highest periection in Arabia.—Europe during 
this period, was indarkness. Arabianow sits in moral dark- 
ness, a prey to superstition and ignorance, 

The countries of Fez and Morocco, for five centuries 
illustrious for their academies, universities and libraries, are 
now deserts of burning sand. 





LABOR. 


It is provable that the quantity of labor employed: in Eng- 
landon docks, canals and other usefut works during the last 50 


| yearsis greater than that employed on all the boasted works of 
| Asia, from the wall of Chinato the pyramids. ‘To pierce a 


country in all directions with canals, is in truth a greater work 
than any of them. But our public works being dispersed, un- 
ornamented, and for purposes of obvious use, want the quali- 
ties that impose on.the vulgar imagination.—Mackiatosh. 


continuing to extend in an increased ratio—that Lewis and 
; Clark counties, north of Marion, have, within the same time, 
| quadrupled their population—that the Half Breed lands lately 
| purchased of the Sac and Fox Indians, north of the Mississippi 

State line, are populating very fast—The town of Burlington, 
situated at the Flint Hills, on the Mississippi, has, within two 
years, grown into a place of commercial importance. 





GREAT POSTAGES. 


To Give an idea of the immense amount of postage paid in 
Wall street alone, into the public treasury, we give the follow- 
ing sums in round numbers from the fen banks located in that 
street. They are as follows:—United States Branch $5,000, 
Phenix 4,300, Mechanics 4,200, America 3,000, Merchants 
3,000, Manhattan 2,500, Union 2,000, New-York 1,200, Nation- 
al 800, City 600. ‘Total paid during the year 1835, $26,600.— 
New-York Commecial Advertiser. 





WHALING. 


Tue Baltimoreans are taking measares to go into the whal- 
ing business upon a great scale, and a oops has already 
presented a petition to the legislature of Maryland, now in 
session, for an act of incorporation proposing to employ at once 
fifteen ships at a cost of $36,000 each. New-Bedford, Nan- 
tucket and. New-London musi bestir themselves if the ‘clipper’ 
city dives into the business at this furious rate, She will raise 
hob with the leviathan at this rate, in the course of a few years 
—unlessshe gets sick of the experiment sooner. 
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I HAVE NO WIFE. | 


| nose, pop-eyes, and flap ears. He hath a short neck and legs, 
‘Me thinks I court, me thinks I kiss, j 


Tere are some animals that never cease to excite my won- | 


DOGS, AND SO ON. 


Me thinks I now embrace my mistriss, 
O blessed dayes, O sweetcontent, 
In paradise iny time is spent. 
Buch thouchts may still my fancy move, 
80 may I ever be in love.’ 
Burton,—Prologue tothe Anatomy of Melancholy. 


‘Pa, where did dogs come from? asked my youngest boy | 


der. 
as I often do at these simple questions; for, familiar as I was) 
with the domestic relation of man and dog, though the law; 
ibooks have strangely onitted it, I had not once thought of | 
jinquiring into its origin, | took it for granted, that as woman | 
| was made from the rib of a man, dogs must have been made} 





I have no wife—and I can go 

Just where I please, and feel as free 
Ascrazy winds which choose to blow 

Round mountain-tops their melody. |so too—they have always been so inseparable from the human 
On those who have Love’s race to run, lrace. Of all animals, dcgs and cats are the most domestic; yet 
\the law, in its wisdom, makes them out to be fere nature—of a | 
jsavage nature, and therfore not the subject of property or| 
Itheft. By the lawof England, if you steal a cabbage, you may | 
be sent to Botany Bay fr seven years; but if you steal my} 
favorite dog, it is not punishable, saith the ‘perfection of reason,’ 
| because they are not use¢to be eaten. There is a civil action) 
for damages, to be sure, snd that depends upon the estimation | 
by the jury, of his peciniary value. But what idea can a 
jury have of youraffectia for a favorite dog ?—a playful, beau- 
tiful, loving dog ?—respettable, withal, and clean. One who | 
has saved your life, andwould do it again, at the loss of his| 
own—one that would raher starve with you, than feast with a | 
stranger—one that woulc howl to the moon at your absence, or 
refuse sustenance over your grave, till he died of grief and 


Hope, like a seraph, smiles most sweet— 
But they, who Hymen’s goal have won, 
Sometimes ’tis said, find Hope a cheat. 


I have no wife—young girls are fair— | 
But how itis, I cannot tell, 

No sooner are they wed, than their 
Enchantments give them the farewell. 
The girls, Oh, bless them! make us yearn 

Torisk all odds and take a wife— 
To cling to one, and not to turn 
Ten thousand in the dance of life. 


I have no wife :—Who’d have his nose 
Forever tied to one lone flower, 


E’en if that flower should be a rose, hunger? Why, you would rather lose your last coat, than part 
Plucked with light hand from fairy bower. with him. Yet forsooth, it is no felony to steal or shoot him, 


because he is not to be fattened and killed for butcher’s meat! 
—a most beef-eating ani greasy discrimination, truly—a dis- 
grace to the English ciaracter. They manage these things 
differently in the town where I went to school. A jury there 
gave three hundred dollars damages against a constable, for 
wantonly shooting a dog belonging to Squire Twann. It was 
proved on trial, that this dog was in the habit of taking the 
horse to water and leading him to the stable—waking up the 
servants in the morning—driving up the cows, carrying the 
children’s basket to schyol—and I have seen him lugging his 
master’s green bag to the court-house—looking as thoughtful, 
the while, as if the case washis own. He would eventake the 
children to ride upon his master’s horse, pulling back and 
growling anxiously if his brother quadruped attempted to go 
too fast. If you had seen this sight, you never would deny 
that these animals had sguls—a helpless child, upon the back of 
an animal proverbial for fleetness and strength, and him led by 


a beast of prey so ‘savage’ that the law declares him not a sub- 
ject of theft. 


Oh, better far the bright boquet 
Of flowers of every hue and clime; 
By turns to charm the sense away, 
And fill the heart with dreams sublime. 


{have no wife:—I now can change 

From grave to joy, from light to sad 
Unfettered, in my freedom range 

And fret awhile, and, then, be glad. 
I now can heed a Siren’s tongue, 

And feel that eyes glance not in vain— 
Make love apace, and, being flung, 

Get up and try my luck again. 


I have no wife to pull my hair 

If it should chance entangled be— 
1’ like the lion in his lair, 

Who flings his mane about him free. 
if *t ismy fancy, I can wear 

My bovis unblessed by biacking paste, 
Cling tomy coat till it ’s thread-bare, 

Without a lecture on bad taste. 





Dogs may be divided into large and small, genteel and vul- 
|gar—rough and smooth—savage and amiable. There are 
about as many classes, ranks, and families among tlem, as 
among men, and about the same diversity of character and 
appearance. 


{ have no wife, and I can dream 
Of girls who ’re worth their weight of gold 
Can bask my heart in Love’s broad beam, 
And dance to think it’s yet unsold. 
Or 1 can look upon a brow 
Which mind and beauty both enhance, 
Go to the shrine, and make my bow, 
And thank the Fates I have a chance. 


There is, first, your large, quarrelsome, tyranical dog—wide 
jawake, strong, and wicked—seeking whom he may devour.— 
‘Deliver me from the power of this dog,’ as the pigs at the cor- 
ner of Mainand Third have it. With a back like a sturgeon, 
and a tail like a ram’s-horn—of a disposition to hang on, in 
ispite of cudgels and cold water; and a head that would bite 
| through a crow-bar, twenty four hours after being cut off. This 
dog followeth butcher’s carts—attacketh pigs, cows, and little 
dogs; he frequenteth low cafes, and suspicious neighborhoods 
| near town: he addeth to the misery of animal creation. The 
| cow suspendeth her meditations, and walketh swiftly by on the 
{other side. The pig abstaineth from gastronomical thoughts, 
{be the precincts ever go tempting. The little dogs dare not 
play at rough roll and tumble in his presence, for fear of 
| being domineered over, and swelt out of a year’s growth. If 
| you see a butcher’s cart driving through town, attended by one 
lof these dogs, you may look out for one continued squeal and 
| yelp from the beginning of the street to the end of it. One of 
these wretches was the genius loci of the corner of Main and 
Third streets, about a yearago. No pig could pass that way, 
and say his soul was his own; his ears at least must suffer the 
invariable penalty, and the ears of all who heard him. There 
| was nota whole hog within fifty yardsof the spot. There was 
a large, lean, ancient grunter, a most dismounted specimen, 
who had lost one ear. When the enemy came, he would turn 
to him, not the other, like a Christian, but the smooth side of 
his head, at the same time giving a nudge with his shoulder, 
which would send the foe off in atangent. It wasa refreshing 
sight. There was yet another, who had lost both his ears, his 
tail, and in fact, had all his rough points so smoothed off, that 
he was proof against man and beast. But not even a pig is 
proof against vanity. He never came out till after dark; and 
of moonlight nights, always kept the shady side of the street. 
I pitied him from my very soul—for if a pig desires any thing, 
next toapple skins, it is peace with his enemies, and the pleasure 
of twisting his tail to suit himself. 


Lhave no wife, and, like a wave, 
Can float away to any land, \ 
Curl up and kiss, or gently lave, | 
The sweetest flowers that are at hand. 
A Pilgrim, I can bend before 
The shrine which heart and mind approve ;— 
Or, Persian like, | can adore 
Each star that gems the heaven of love. 


{ have no wife—in heaven, they say, 

Such things as weddings are not known— 
Unyoked the blissful spirits stray 

Oer fields where care noshade has thrown. 
Then why not have aheaven below, 

And let fair Hymen hence be sent? 
!t would be fine—but as things go, 


Unwedded folks won't be content, 7. B® 





POERTY AND SCIENCE. 
A eeveLaTion of the essence of God 
1a Poetry; Science, and its effluence: 
This, a revealing of the power of God; 
That, of his being isa vision intense: 
This a disclosure of the acts of God; 
That, God himself, revealed to evidence. 
The Spirit of all things felt before he knew: 
And from his feeling was his knowledge drawn— 
Effect divine of a diviner cause! 
So from the heart the head hath its prime laws; 
For Poetry’s noon-hues our souls imbue 
Ere Science breaks on them with her cold dawn. 
d, self-proud Head! bow down thy Science high Another kind of dog abominable to me, is your little half- 
Mo the crestor Heart and its great Poetry! pug, half turnspit—with every disproportionate feature so hud- 
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BRIEF ORIGINAL SKETOHES. | 





. . . ! 
the other day. ‘From ‘he woods, my son,’ said I, hesitating, | 








—<—S==> 
dled together, and making such a low, whelpish compound, 
that folks kick him as a matter of course. How plainly jj). 
starred, and miserable he is! He hath a broad head, sharp 


a long body and tail. His gait is a difficult, spread kind of , 
waddle; for he most mechanically crocketh his elbows ang 
turneth in his knees—his toes again turn out—and all this 
taketh place within the space of three inches. When he turn. 
eth a corner, his tail flyeth round like a rudder, almost bringing 
his hind legs foremost, whereat followeth a great scuffing to 
right ship and tack. He suffereth from a certain absence of 
esprit du corps ainong his members, none of which being neare; 
than first cousin to each other, they lack unity of purpose ;— 
whereby he passeth his life in a state of personal anxiety, which 
soureth his outgoings and his incomings. 

These are the little dogs which you see of a cold Sunday 
morning, ranged along the sunny side of small frame houses, 
with their backs against the dour, shivering, and watering at 
the eyes. 

If any of my acquaintance has such a pitiful calamity at his 
heels, or in his house, messuage, kitchen, barn, stable, or other 
out-house, it is my advice, that he sell him soon, or he may 
lose by him; for I am resolved to write the whole tribe out of 
the market. I have a respect for any definite, whole blooded, 
independent species of animals—even a ground-hog; but this 
nondescript type of degeneracy—this walking image of base. 
ness—this living blasphemy against all rulesof natural science, 
I cannot away with. 

I had the pleasure of travelling over the mountains, with one 
of these outcasts in the bottom of the stage. His master, a 
second Launce, was precisely such a vulgarian as would attach 
to his person ‘tame varmints’ of this sort—a common man, of 
low forehead and fleshy mouth, with an obstinate looking shirt 
collar sticking up behind his ears. His dog, in addition to the 
qualities I have mentioned above, hac one large projecting gla- 
zed eye, and a fascinating habit of showing his under teeth, 
Affectionate glances ever and anon passed between him and 
his master; but for everybody else, he seemed to eye them 
with cold suspicion, which on the slightest provocation, would 
kindle into deadly hate. This abominable couple kept the 
whole company sore for about one hundred miles. The first 
salutation I had, was a grab a: my boot from Cupid, as he was 
called. The attack was so perfectly unprovoked, that I deter- 
mined to annihilate him at once. It was so dark and crowdéd 
that I could not see him. I gave a tremendous kick in the 
direction I thought he was, which brought my tibia full against 
the wooden edge of the opposite bench, and the toe of my boot, 
which was intended to go down Cupid’s throat, against the 
shin of an elderly Shaker, who was asleep in the opposite cor- 
ner. I missed the god of love entirely, who nevertheless set up 
a yelp which waked every one up, and started the horses off at 
a full gallop. The man of the shirt collar lifted up his voice 
also: ‘Can’t you let the dog alone—he ’s not disturbin’ you.’ 

‘Sir,’ said I, (rubbing my leg, and using that cool tone of 
desperation which concealed agony always imparts,)—‘I give 
you distinctly to understand, that when I get hold of your dog, 
he goes out of the window; and if you say one word that is 
not perfectly respectful, you go after him.’ 

I was going on to expound the law to him yet more fiercely, 
when the war broke outinanother corner. I could see nothing 
—but I heard a fierce growl, a violent kick, anda yelp. A 
voice seemed to issue from a chaos of cloaks and umbrellas, 
saying words of terrible import—and three or four pokes of @ 
cane came so near my feet, that I drew my knees swiftly up, 
striking one of them against the proboscis of a man who wag 
nodding in front of me. It brought him up as straight as a 
drum-inajor at review. I apologised just in time to save myself 
a black eye. 

I then heard arapid knocking upon the bottom of the stage, 
like a dog scratching himself. The next moment, the window 
flew open; there was a great growling, a scrabbling of toes 
against the sash, a yelp out-side, the window closed, and all 
was silent, except the voice of the man with the shirt collar, 
demanding to be let out. ‘Let him out,’ was the cry, and off 
we rolled, leaving him whistling for his dog, swearing ven- 
geance against us, and throwing stones after the coach. When 
matters were again composed, a lung sigh of relief went round, 
and we settled ourselves for the night. 

With these two exceptions, I have much to say in favor of 
dogs: but I must reserve that for another time, when I have 
not so bad a cold in the head. 





PATIENCE OF A DOG. 


Tue whole of last week a terrier dog was observed near the 
spout of a house at a Gravesend, which he never left day nor 
night, for eight days, living only on food thrown to him by 
casual passengers. It appears that he chased a rat, which 
escaped up the spout, and this occasioned him to watch at the 
place for so longa time, until it was resolved to saw the spout, 
take it down, and drive the rat out, which the dog instantly 
killed, and then returned home. 
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oN THE LIFE AND RELIGION OF MAHOMET. 


*Nor discouraged by the repulse with which he met from 
ais own tribe aud kindred, as mentioned in the first division of 
this essay, Mahomet persevered in his purpose, and began to 
preach publicly before the people of Mecca, announcing with 
the utmost apparent confidence, that he was directly commis- 
sioned by the Almighty as his prophet, with full authority to 
assert and proclaim the lenity of God, and recall the people to 
the true faith, from which they had departed. He totally 
jenounced the worship of idols, as an abomination in the sight 
of the Lord, which he had been expressly commanded to abol- 
ish. ‘Verily, the idols,’ said he, ‘which ye invoke, can never 
sreate a single fly, although they were all assembled for that 
surpose; and if a fly snatch any thing from them, they cannot 
recover the same from it. Weak is the petitioner, and weak 
‘he petitioned.” Attached by long habit to theiridolatrous wor- 
ship, the people of Mecca did not, at first, with more favor, or 
weat his lofty pretensions with more consideration, than his 
ywn kindred. They demanded, that he should convince them 
vf his divine commission, by performing a miracle in their pres- 
ence; but Mahomet cunningly evaded their demand by declar- 

ing, that ‘God refuses those signs and wonders that would 
depreciate the merit of the faith, and aggravate the guilt of 
infidelity.’ 

Mahomet was not to be diverted from his purposes by the 
»pposition of his foes. Opposition acted upon his fervid and 
ardent mind asan incentive to more active and vigorous efforts 
in what he was induced, or affected to consider, as the cause of 
Heaven. He had placed his hand upon the plough, and he 
would notlook back. He persevered in preaching his doctrines 
until his followers became so numerous as to alarm the chief 
men of the Koreishites, who saw in his success, that the veil 
f their temple would be rent in twain, and that their own pow- 
erand influence would inevitably fall. A dangerous conspi- 
racy was, therefore, formed against him, and had it not been 
ior the powerful protection of his uncle, Abu-Taleb, he would 
probably have fallena victim to the machination of his enemies, 
ind the destiny of the eastern world have been totally changed. 
Jn the death of Abu-Taleb, and that of his wife Cadijah, 
which happened in the tenth year of his mission, the Koreish- 
tes renewed their persecutions; and to avoid them, Mahomet 
withdrew with his followers, to a place about sixty miles from 
Mecca. He remained concealed for about a month, when he 
returned to Mecca, and again boldly preached in the public 
giaces of the city. In the twelfth year of his mission, he 
announced to his followers the performance of his wonderful 
journey from Meccato Jerusalem, and thence to Heaven, inone 
night, the purpose of whichis revealed in the seventeenth chap- 
terof the Koran. His adversaries growing more powerful at 
Mecca, and feeling himself unsafe in the place of his nativity, 
1¢ fled in the year 622, to Medina, and at this period commen- 
sea the Mahometan era of the Hegira, or the Flight. 


At the head of his followers, Mahomet made a solemn entry 
into the city of Medina, and was greeted with a cordial wel- 
come. Here the number of his followers rapidly increased, 
indhe soon found himself at the head of a considerable army 
jevoted to his will, firm believers in his doctrines, and in the 
lofty character he had assumed of priest and prophet of the 
almighty. His enemies soon felt the power of his arms; he 
promised his followers that, ‘whosoever fell in battle, his sons 
should be forgiven at the day of judgment, his wounds should 
de resplendent as vermillion, and odoriferous as musk ; the loss 
of his limbs should be supplied by the wings of angels and 
cherubims.’ With such brilliant promises, and such brightand 
zlorious prospects, as he thus held out to his followers, they 
vere fired with the most enthusias‘ic ardor in his cause, and 
in that of the religion he taught, and his books were invincible. 
With the sword in one hand, and the Koran in the other, his 
narch was onward, and onward; on every occasion victory 
perched upon his standard, and when he died in 632, he was 
indisputed master of all Arabia, with the exception of a single 
orovince, and his religion was that of thousands who had re- 
>udiated the idolatrous worship of their fathers. Under skilful 
snd valiant captains, in a few years, the banner of the prophet 
saved over a great part of Asia and Africa. But a little more 

han acentury elapsed from the death of Mahomet, when his 
‘ollowers invaded and conquered Spain, and established that 
*eiebrated empire where literature, science, and the arts flour- 
shed with splendor nequalled in any other part of Europe. 
Their empire in Spain was not extinguished for upwards ot 
‘even hundred years; when the Moors were finally expelled by 
he victorious armies of Ferdinand and Isabella. In the Holy 
Land, under the renowned Saladin, and other distinguished 
‘niefa, they contended the forces of united Europe. Inthe 15th 
“entury they conquered Constantinople, and from thenco car- 
‘ied their arms to the very gates of Vienna, which was fortu- 


— by the skill and valor of John Sobieski, king of 
oland. 








*Continued from our eighth number. 


Before the time of Mahomet, the religion of the Arabians 
was a yross idolatry. Whilst the worship of the planets, the 
moon, the stars, and a number of imeginary inferior deities, 
was common to the whole nation, sone of the tribes had dis- 
tinct and peculiar objects of adoration. Thus the tribe of 
Hamyar worshipped the sun asthe Gocof Light and Heat; that 
of Mesiam, the star, Aldabaron, or th: constellation Taurus; 
that of Lakam, the planet of Jupite; that of Kars, adored 
Syrius, or the Dog-Star, in the constellition Canus Major. This 
| Worship of the heavenly host arose frm the supposition, that 
jthe sun and moon were the eternal ani first, or principal gods, 
|and to them beionged the supreme gwernment of the world, 
|and that the stars were subordinate ceities, to whose charge 
| was committed the minor operations d nature. Many of the 
jidols they ignorantly worshipped, wer rudely fashioned in the 
{human form, and others were merelyrough stones to which 
jsuperstition assigned some peculiar value, or some heavenly 
jattribute. To such objects did the Arbians bow the knee, and 
in honor of such gods did their altars moke with incense. To 
abolish this idolatrous worship, and retore the worship of one 
god, was the chief design of Mahoma, at the commencement 
ot his career; and although to accomlish his purposes, he as- 
sumed a false character, and imposedupon the credulity of an 
ignorant and superstitious people, he is entitled to some con- 
sideration, for the purer worship he introduced, and for the 
moral precepts inculcated by the. Konn. 

The Koran, the sacred book of the Mahometans, is to them 
the rule and guide of their faith. Th: word Koran, is derived 
from the Arabic word Karaa, to read.and signifies that which 
ought to be read. Itis not ahistoricalbook, like some portions 
of the Hebrew scriptures; nor is it pwely a book of laws. It 








is a collection of sermons and aphorims, in which are found 
some facts, some visions, and pretended revelations from Hea- 
ven, and a series of civil laws, and moral and religious admo- 
nitions. In all Mahometan countrie, the Koran is regarded 
as a code of civil jurisprudence, as well as canonical law. 

It is divided into one hundred and fourteen chapters, each 
having a particular title,some of whizh are ridiculous enough, 
as ‘The Cow,’ *The Spider,’ *The wrapped up,’ &c. Each 
chapter begins, ‘In the name of the most mercifulGod.’_ This 
book is held in such reverence by true believers, that they will 
not touch it without being first purified by water. According 
to the united testimony of Arabian scholars, it is written with 
the utmost purity and elegance of language, and as Mahomet 
was said to be illiterate, this purity and elegance is adduced 
as irresistible evidence, by orthodox Musselmans, of its divine 
original; it is considered as inimitable by any human pen—no 
human mind can reach its sublimity. In the 17th chapter of 
the Koran, it is said: ‘Verily, if men and genii were purposely 
| assembled, that they might produce a book like this Koran, they 
| would not produce one like unto it, although the one of them 
assisted the other.’ And whocan doubt such high authority? 
Who will venture to dispute its superior claims? 

So much was the Koran admired for the surpassing elegance 
and beauty of its language, and the boldness and energy of 
its style, that the most distinguished Arabian writers of the 
age in which it was promulgated, readily yielded to it the palm 
of pre-eminence. Sale, the learned translator of the Koran, 
relates that Labia, a celebrated poet of Mecca, one of whose 
poems, as a mark of distinction, was suspended on the gate of 
the Caaba, on reading the first chapter, was struck with admi- 
ration, and immediately became a convert te the Mahometan 
faith—so powerful to his mind was the internal evidence of its 
divine dictation. The chapter which produced so wonderful 


an effect upon the mind of Labia, consists of four lines, and is 
as follows: 


‘In the name of the moat merciful God. 

‘Praise be to God, the Lord of all creatures; the most mer- 
ciful, the King of the day of judgment. ‘Thee do we worship, 
and of thee do we beg assistance. Direct us in the high way, 
in the way of those to whom thou hast been gracions; not ot 


those against whom thou art incensed, nor of those who go 
astray.’ 








This chapter is the first which was delivered to Mahomet, by 
the angel Gabriel, in the cave near Mecca, and it is often 
repeated by the Mahometans in their devotions. 


As a specimen of the style of the Koran, I have selected a 


few passages from Sale’s translation. First from the eeven- 
teenth chapter: 


‘Praise be unto him who transported his servant by night 
from the sacred temple of Mecca, to the further temple of Jeru- 
salem, the circuit of which we have blessed, that we might 
shun some of our signs; for God is he who heareth and seeth. 
And we gave unto Moses the book of the law, and appointed 
the same to be a direction unto the children of Israel, com- 


manding them, saying, Beware that ye take not any other pat- 
ron beside me.’ 


‘We have ordained the night and the day, for two signs of 
our power; afterwards we blot out the sign of the might, and 
we cause the sign of the day to shine forth, that ye may endea- 
vor to obtain plenty from your Lord, by doing your business 
therein, and that ye may know the number of years and the 
computation of time. ‘The fall of every man have we bound 
about his own neck, and we will produce unto him on the day 
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et 
of resurrection, a book wherein his actions shall be recorded; 
it shall be offered him open, and the angels shall say unto him, 


Read this book, thine own soul shall be a sufficient accountant 
against thee this day.’ 








Again: the fo:lowing passage from the 86th chapter, entitled, 
‘The star which appeareth by night.? 


‘By the Heaven and that which appeareth by night; but 
what shall cause thee to understand what that which appcareth 
by nightis? Itis the star of piercing brightness; every soul 
hath a guardian over it. Let man consider, therefore, of what 
he is created. Verily, God is able to raise him to life, the day 
whereon all secret actions and thoughts shall be examined into; 
and he shall have no power to defend himself, nor any protec- 
tion. By the heaven which retaineth the rain, and the earth 
which openeth to let forth vegetables and »prings; verily, this 
is a discourse distinguishing good from evil, and itis not com- 
posed with lightness. Verily, the infidels are laying a plot to 
prostrate my designs, but 1 will lay a plot for their ruin.— 
Wherefore, O prophet, bear with the unbelievers; let them 


alone awhiie.’ 
The omniscience and omnipresence of God, are set forth in 
the following beautiful and striking language. 


¢ Whatever is in Heaven and earth singeth praise unto God; 
and he is mighty and wise. His is the kingdom of Heaven 
and earth; he giveth life and he putteth to death; and he is 
almighty. He is the first and the last, the manifest and the 
hidden; and he knoweth all things. Lt is he who created the 
heavens and the earth in six days, and then ascended his throne. 
He knoweth that which entereth into the earth, and that which 
issueth out of thesame; and that which descendeth from Hea- 
ven, and that which ascendeth thereto; aud he is with you 
wheresoever ye be; for God seeth that which ye do. His ie 
the kingdom of Heaven, and earth, and unto God shall all 
things return.’ 

The foregoing extracts conclusively shew that if the Koran 
was really written by Mahomet, he was not the ignorant and 
illiterate individual he has been represented, but that he was 
gifted witha mind of superior order, capable of understanding 
and appreciating the grand and beautiful works of creation, 
and of applying them to the illustration of the great moral and 
benevolent designs of the Creator. Itis said by those who are 
disposed to depreciate the talents of Mahomet, that the Koran 
was written by a Syrian monk, or at least that he aided him in 
its preparation. If this be true, the monk must have accompa- 
nied Mahomet in his various expeditions, as the respective 
chapters were promulgated at various times and places, and, 
generally, to answer some particular end, That this monk 
was his continual attendant, we have no information; and 
indeed few of the monks of that age were capable of such 
mental exertion as is displayed in the Koran. 

It must be evident, Luwever, from a perusal of the Koran, 
that Mahomet, or whvever was the writer, was intimately ac- 
quainted with the Jewish Scriptures, and that a liberal use was 
made of them. Large portions of many chapters of this 
extraordinary book, are but paragraphs of the Jewish and Chris- 
tian writers. Many of his prominent doctrines are evidently 
drawn from the former, so modified or altered as to suit the 
peculiar condition and prejudices of the people to whom they 
were addressed. The Mahometan doctrine of the unity of 
God, and the attributes attached to the Divine Being, are those 
of the Jews. The paradise of Mahomet is taken from the par- 
adise of the Jews; but he has peopled its shady walks, and its 
odoriferous pavilions, with blackeyed maidens, who flourish in 
perpetual youth and beauty, and he has given to its pleasures 
and enjoyments a character ef voluptuousness, calculated to 
attract and please the taste of a sensual people.* 





ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 








TRAVELLERS!...TRAVELLERS!!! 
To tae Epirors: 

Sirs,—T hat we are more willing to reprove the faults of oth- 
ers, than to admit them in ourselves, if not already a proverb, 
is, on account of its obvious foundation in human nature, at 
least deserving of that high honor. And 1 beg leave to take 
the sentiment as my text, in offering a short discourse on what 
I consider as one of the cryingsins of nearly all periodicals; 
and one which, perhaps unconsciously, tends principally to 
sharpen national and sectional antipathies, and whet the sword 
against the day of strife. 

Time was, when, with afew exceptions, the intercourse be- 
tween distant countries, was confined to the carriers (for the 
most part, uninformed men) employed by commercial enter- 
prise;—and then was the time that national prejudice was at 
its height. Now, however, we are permitted to rejoice that 
the last efforts of intentional offence, have evaporated in the 
follies of Mrs. ‘I'rollope, and that we are now entering upon a 
very different era. 

To proceed to my subject, it cannot be unknown to you that 
the splenetic carricature of Mrs. Trollope, occasioned such « 
corresponding overflowing of bile among our editors, venting 
itself in assertions that the poor old lady had never been ad- 
mitted to our ‘first circles,’ and the like, that it really seemed 
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as if the healthy action of their viscera would never more be 
restored. 

Now, Sirs, professing to be one of the first circles, I never 
had the honor of an introduction to the fair commentator on 
American habits; nor have I read one quarter of that book of 
trash, which has called forth such deadly vengeance (from the 
most sublime evento the most insignificant) of the guardians 
of the public morals, but I can assert, that the most intelligent 
people I have conversed with, acknowledge that the sinning 
of Madam, does not consist in violations of logical truth, (as, 
with some allowance for necessary distortion, for the sake ot 
effect, they admit the likeness of her pictures,) but in the ethi- 
cal obliquity of resolving to that ever lo be execrated trick of 
holding back the truth, or of exhibiting particular incidents as 
illustrative of general character. 

And think not, Sirs, if individual instances are to be admit- 
ted as the criterion, that we alone, are a nation that cannot be 
reproached with arrogant and vain glorious boasting.—Even let 
the truth be told—I, myself, recollect to have heard, about 
twenty years ago,a native of the bay State, assert, (with the 
genuine ‘vasal twang,’) inthe company of several foreigners, 
that ‘there were, at that time, more fulling mills in one town- 
ship in Massachusetts, than could be found in all Yorkshire! 
(Eng.) and happy am I to say, thatthe folly was received with 
silent contempt, both by the Americans and strangers, who 
were present. 

I have promised thus far,in order to draw your attention to 
the extract from Slidell’s visit to Drury Lane Theatre, in Lon- 
don; since it has been suggested by some persons who have not 
read the work, that the evening of the visit to the theatre, in 
all probability, was what is called a ‘free night.’ It appears that 
such nights, from old custom (though ‘a custom more honored 
in the breach than the observance’) when all the vagrants of 
the metropolis can procure gratis tickets, do really occur, and 
ttis believed that ‘Christmas eve, (though 1 am not informed of 
it for a certainty.) is one of them. 

If this be so, it ought to have been mentioned by the travel- 
ler, and if it is by him, concealing part of the truth, (a la Trol- 
lope) isa departure from that justice we are so desirous to re- 
ceive the credit for; and, what is nert in importance, actually 
brings the state of our New-York Theatre, on ordinary ocea- 
sions, into disreputable comparison with a London audience, 
composed of the apple women and fish women of Covent Gar- 
den Market and Billingsgate. 

As every thing thatis calculated to elicit truth, must be con- 
sidered of sufticient consequence to attract editorial investiga- 
tion, youmay perhaps, institute some enquiries among persons 
better qualified than I, to afford the desired ‘nformation—and 
in the mean time, 

I am Sirs, respectfully yours, &c. 


*,* There are persons from London in this city, whose 


memories, in all likeliliood, could do the required justice to the 
subject. 


[Agreeably to our correspoiudent’s suggestion, we have made 
inquiry of gentlemen formerly residents in London, and who 
are familiar with the Drury Lane ‘Theatre, and learn trom them, | 
that during the Christmas holidays, pantomimes and other tom-| 
foolery form the grand attractions at the theatres, which, lure | 


ing this season, are patromazcd by the most wretchcd and most | 
ignorantof the London populace. Christmas eve is the com-! 
mencement of the season, which is most expecially devoted to} 
that class of beings, and it must be obvious that on such ocen- 
sions no just opinions could be formed of the English 


| 
uste,} 
in theatricals. We understand thatthis is notthe only inaceu- 
racy which Lieut. Slidell falls into; and we regret that he| 
should have written that which can only tend to increase the | 
foolish feeling which subsists between natives of the two coun-|! 
tries, particularly when those prejudices are rapidly diminish-| 
ing.]—Eds. Cin. Mirror. 


A FEW WORDS AS TO THE DISADVANTAGES OF | 
PUNCTUALITY. 

It is said of Melancthon that he was sucii a ‘noble miser of | 
his time’? as to make engagements not only fora particular 
hour, but for some moment of that hour; and, what would be 
unbelievable of any but a Reformer, it is added that he was 
punctual, Now my father’s name being Luther, I very natu- 
rally early scraped acquaintance with Luther's fellow-laborer, 
and learned to admire, among other weaknesses, his kindness, 
his tolerance, his humility, and his punctuality;—you will 
excuse me ladies, | was younger than even you are, Among 
these failings that of punctuality, or coming up to the point, 
was made more especially to grow within me, by the example 
of aworthy uncle of mine, who wore an old-style cocked-hat, 
gold-headed cane, and was ever on the ground at the point of 
time named; indeed, so ridiculously peculiar was he in this 
respect that men called him the minute-man, and said every 
thing must be a matter of moment with him. Most excellent 
uncle; he wore that triangular cover, because he believed with 
Sallust that man was made ‘adspicere celum’ that is not ‘with 
a spice of heaven,’ as I have heard it rendered, but, ‘to look 








heaven out of countenance.’ You recollect the passage, ladies, | POWER’S IMPRESSIONS. 
in the beginning of the Jugurthine war, or Catalinian conspi- — Impressions of America. 2 Vols. 
racy, I disremember which ;—you see, by the way, my educa- | 

tion was not neglected. And speaking of cocked hats, let me | 
call the attention of the medical gentlemen and old ladies pre- 
sent to this curious fact, namely, to wit, that the perpendicular | 
and brimless character of the cocked-hat accounts mostentirely | 
for the weak eyes of our ancestors; that is, if they had weak | 
eyes, of which fact I an not informed, but think it altogether | 
likely from the existence of the cocked-hat. But to resume 
my uncle; seeing him tius instant in business, and reverencing 
a man that always had ais hand full of gold, I, unawares, lost 
my excellent habits md became a mere time-piece. At 
school I was first onthe field; and when I fell in love,— 
which may be looked won asa honey-pot in the salt and bitter 
marsh of life,—I was aways on the spot before the lady,— 
who, had, however, herhair to put up, and was, beside, rather | oom : = a 
disposed to indulge inone kind of reflection. Well, on the | ORIGINAL POETRY. 
play-ground this forehmdedness was of no harm. I could | ee ee... 
kick my own shins anl nobody cared; but when it came to 
scolding my sweetheart for coming too late, I can assure you, | THE POWER OF PRAYER. 

gentlemen, it was no jcke; for the ‘cretur’ took it unkindly, BY MRS. CAROLINE MATILDA CRANE. 

and run away with the Tinker; and this was the first result of | Waite the venerable clergyman prayed the storm abated, the 
ny punctuality. Findiig that nothing could be done with the | winds were stilled, the wenitaa subsided, and there wasa ee 
‘foolish women,’ I turne] to at a trade, and became a stone-ma- |calm. The words of the Messiah came to my mind—*Peace! 
son. I made large engyements, agreed to meet this man at | be still/’—and I seemed to hear his voice and feel his presence, 


Philadelphig. 
Carey, Lea, & Blanchard. Cincinnati: Flash, Ryder, & (,, 
Price $1 75. 

A very agreeable work, by a very good-natured fellow— 
a gentleman disposed tolook upon every thing in as favorable, 
light as possible. A very good plan, by the way, of getting 
through this ‘work-a-day world’ pleasantly. Mr. Power's des 
cription of his reception at the Tremont Theatre, Boston, is 
sufficiently amusing: the conduct of the audience during hig 
engagement there was quite in accordance with the character 
of the New-Englanders, that they should coolly and thorough. 
ly examine and understand the novelty presented for their 
|judgment, and that, being satistied and pleased, they could no 
|longer sct limits to the demonstration of their feelings. 








arrange for building his house; and was to wait on a third at 
sunrise to receive certain of my dues. I was at each spot at 
the time named, but m+ patrons were not to be had; and as | 
was gone when they came, I was not faithful to my engage- | 
ments; and this was the second result of my punctuality, I lost 
my business. 

It was a hard case, but what could be done? I tried shoe- 
making, but people never came to be measured at the hour | 
agreed on, and I never waited for them. About this time I 
tried courting again; but being so punctual as to catch my | 
delicate Docility all in a swelter with trying out beef-suet, | | 
was advised to keep clear the next time. And thus was I dri- | 
ven from trade to trade by this unlucky failing of mine, making 
every man my foe, and every woman too, only a little more so, 
until nothing was left but to turn school-master; but happening 
to whip all hands the first day because they did not come punc- 
tually, the sclect-men were kind enough to inform me my quah- | 
fications were not satisfactory. Thus deserted by the world, | 
some friend suggested that I might study law; it wasa sad fall | 
for a respectable shoe-maker, but there was no other resource, | 
and I took Blackstone in the place of my lap-stone. Unable to | 
bear the disgrace at home, | emigrated; and should any lady | 
have any breach of promise or other small matter to attend to, 
or any gentleman wish to be accommodated in the limbo of the | 
common law, or the Pandemonium of Chancery, let them call 
at my office in the Hornet’s nest, otherwise known as Third ; 
street, and | can assure them—I shall not be there. x. | 


| 
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JOHNSON’S DICTIONARY. 


Jounson’s Dictionary :— Complete in one volume. Imperial | 
8vo. London edition. Cincinnati: Flash, Ryder, & Co. 


‘Tuts work is stereotyped verbatim, from the last folio edition 


| corrected by the Doctor. It contains all the best exainples 


frum the best writers, and has prefixed to it a history of the 
language, and an English grammar. The work is beautifully 
printed, and sold at a sufficiently moderate price to be within | 
the reach of all who take an interest in the study of the Eng- | 
lish language. | 
We would here state that we have, in our own country, a | 
Johnson who, we understand, has been for a long time engaged 
in the compilation of adictionary. Should health and leisure 
permit him to go on with his work, and publish it, we hesitate 
not to say, that it will be by far the most valuable, on that sub. : 
jeet, that has ever appeared. His arrangement of the words 
of our language is philosophical, and full of practical utility. | 
We beg to refer our readers to Mr. Alexander B. Johnson’s | 


| address before the Utica Lyceum in August, 1831, for an expo- | 


sition of his plan. 


MAHMOUD. 

*Maumovp.” 2rols.12mo. Harper and Brothers: New-York. | 
Cincinnati: Flash, Ryder, & Co. Price $1 25. 

' 


Tue volumes, the author states in an advertisement, contain 
facts, which, however wild and wonderful they may appear, | 
are of common occurrence in Eastern life. On taking up | 
the work, we became so absorbed in it, that we left it not until | 
we foundered on the word ‘Finis... The scenes described are | 


} 


of thrilling interest; so that all who are fond of excitement | 


one hour to contract br lime; a second at another hour to ol voyage to the West Indies. 


A barque sailed o’er the star-lit sea 
Leaving a path of light, 

Her white sails swelling gallantly, 
Her streamers crimson bright; 

Proudly she mounted wave o’er wave, 
And flung the glittering spray, 

Then heavily plunged in every grave 
That vawned in her pathless way. 


The moon rose high among the stars 
That gemmed the summer’s sky, 
Silv’ring the sails and graceful spars 
Of the barque as she triumph’d by; 
And many a proud and gallant one 
Her battle-deck trode fearless, 
And lovelier forms than Naiads own 
Breathed there in beauty peerless. 


A thin mist like a dreamy light 
Floats o’er that lake-like sea, 
Veiling the burning gems of night 

Behind its canopy ; 
Or circling up inangry folds 
Around the ship it wreathes, 
Or now in giant power enrolls 
A storin that hoarsely breathes. 


The barque moves on in death-like calm, 
Beneath its awful power; 

And whispering men in strange alarm, 
Behold the tempest lower; 

The sea from unknown depths gives up 
A loud and mournful tone, 

The only sound that moves, save up 
Where storm clouds make their throne. 


Dark was the scene, so deathly still, 
That brave men hushed their hearts, 
And darkness in an impure veil, 
Pressed round the pencilled yards. 
The storm loud breathing came, 
Like a death knell o’er their souls, 
Fierce lightnings flashed in glittering flame, 
From the tempest’s swelling folds, 
Hark! a voice is heard upon the air, 
Like incense on the storm,— 
A man of God is bow’d in prayer, 
With many a trembling form: 
The maiden with her pallid brow, 
The mother with her cherished one, 
The proud, the brave, the humble bow 
In silence round His throne. 


They pray—yet the storm enfolds them 
As they drive through the foaming sea, 
They pray—and the dark clouds o’er them, 

Roll back from th’ uplifted eye; 
They pray—and the moon unveils 
And shines o’er a peaceful sea; 
And grateful, they spread their sails, 
As they rise from the suppliant knee. 





may, in these volumes, feast away to theirheart’scontent. The! Texian papers of the 16th January, speak of Colonel Crock- 


style of writing is very much like that of Mr. Trelawney, the | ett’s activity in that country, and not of his death as heretofore 
author of ‘Adventures of a Younger Son.’ reported. 
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INN MIRR MAR Does any one laugh at the foolish fancy?) We would te 
ou Att rem ONE 26, 2086. _ that it is not alone that which touches the outward sense 


of man which is profitable. In the hghest sense of the words 
| visions, fictions, are frequently of great utility. Who, for 
| instance, that has lost a father, mothe; sister, brother, lover, or 

Pexcuine Fines.—It is somewhat surprising that among the | dear friend, and believes that the spirt of such an one is look- 
yast variety of discoveries which phrenologists have made, on | ing down on his actions with intense mxiety, would, or rather 
the territory of the human skull, they have not found the or- | could, commit a deed which he knowswould be condemned by, 
gan of ignitiveness. They may depend upon it, that such an and will give grief to, the overwatching spirit? If there be a 
organ is there; and we shall not be amazed if we ourselves hit man who has lost a fond mother, and lelieves that her redeem- 
upon it some of these days, in our explorations through the ed spirit is with him in his struggles through time, who can 
poundless field of our own, or more modestly speaking, of while this persuasion is upon him, ommit a deed which is 
some of our friends’ intellects, and thereby disappoint every | yile, we wish not to know him. He laksa feeling essential to 
body and immortalize ourselves after all. According to our | Strict propriety—there is nothing bu’ the fear of provoking 
philosophy, felicity in making fires, depends upon organization | frowns upon his conduct, which preveits him from indulging in 
—and, therefore, a man must be born with a genius for it, or | any vice which his darkly-enthralled rature may suggest. On 
remain a numscu:l so faras its manifestations are concerned. | the contrary, an individual who has: revereutial opinion for 
Any blunderercan put a good fire out, but it takes a genius tu | one who has descended to the coldnes of the tomb, cannot be 











— 


EDITORIAL MISCELLANY. 


build one up. 

Ladies have been remarkable from time out of mind, for the 
dexterity which they manifest in punching fires. Did you ever 
see a lady, blushing with cold, enter the 109m, without march- 
ing straight up to the fire place, picking up the tongs, and bang- 
ing away at the fore-stick? If you have seen such a thing, 
you have seenafemale prodigy. ‘ihe desire of torturing their 
joversis not more natural to the dear sex, than isthe propensity 
topunch the fire. Sometimes the gratification of thisinnocent 


propensity is attended with sad discomforts. For instance— | 


when ypu have by theaid of constructiveness, succeeded in buil- 
ding up a first rate frame-work for the flames to wreathe them- 
selves about, and are just cong atulating vourself on your ar- 
chitectural skill, in will pop your wite, or sister, or mother, or 
some other lovely being, and picking up the tongs, with one 
fell blow will effectually level the result of your labors. The 
fire is knocked into a cocked hat, as our friend would 
say,and sets upa smoke like a miniature Stromboli. You are 
like ourselves aman of gentle temper, and your amiability be- 
ing unruffled, you in turn grapple the tongs and rebuild your 
fire castle. By the time the flames are beginning tb make a 
meal of it, in rushes another lady of the family, and before 
youcan say Jack Robinson, her pretty foot twinkles, and away 
she kicks the whole aflairinto a heap «f smouldering ruins.— 
The thing is done in so graceful a manner, that for your life, 
youcan’tget angry. You can resume your labors again, and 
s0 go on ad infinitum, as tlic philosophers say. 





Why the ladies should have such a love for punching iires, 
is more thanour sagacity hath yet discovered. It isa hereditary 
disease, and we suspect it originated with old grandmother 
Eve, and will only be extinct when fires are extinguished. 

It is amusing to observe a woman ina pet—the pets will 
twisttheir natures wrong sometimes. Something is out of or- 
der about her domestic economy—it is wash day, or the cook 
has spoiled the broth, or the younker has done some mischief. 
She talks energetically for a moment—perhaps she gives the 
urchin’s ear a touch of thunder—and then, round she turns and 
aimsa direful blow at the unpitied forestick. The fact is, a 
punch of the fireis generally the harbinger of a slight squail, 


and is always the finale of one. The fore-stick is made a scape- ; 


goat—let happen what nay, it is sure of a blow—a puneli be- 
ing the catastrophe of every ebullition of feeling. We don't 
say that a woman isthe least vexed ordinarily when she punch- 
es the fire, but we do say that if she has any surpluss feeling on 
hand she is sure to bang the fore-stick. 

Now that coal has superseded fore-stickhs and back-logs, the 
ladies expend their punching propensities with the pokers. The 


dexterity which some have acquired inthe use of this ignipetent , 


(that’s the word, ain’t it?) instrument is truly astonishing. It 


does our hearts good tosee the ivory sinews of their sweet lit- | 
tle wrists in brisk motion, as they work away with the poker. | 


Andthen the gracefulness with whieh they deposit the poker 
initsaccustomed place, and the air of satisfaction which per- 
vades their features, particularly when they have caused a brisk 
flame, are things which speak loudly in favor of 





—~The only bliss 
Which has survived the fall, 


Spinits or THE DerarTen.—Of all beautiful imaginings, there 


is no one which appeals to our feclings with more force than | 


that which fancies that the spirits of those whom we have 
loved, are watching over us, cither trom the heights of Heaven, 
of in spiritual presence, are near us on earth. This fancy ap- 
pears ridiculous to many; but that does not necessarily deter- 
mine it to be unfounded. Cold reason, ever inclined to scep- 
ticism, may reject it—but the principle of faith clings with 
fervency tu the doctrine which teaches that disembodied spirits 
take an interest in the affairs of earth, and watch over our 
actions with grief or joy, according to their character. One 
of our western bards has most beautifully expressed himself on 
this subject. He says: 


I joy to think that the spirit may come 
On its angel pinions roving, 

To watch o'er the friends of its earthly home, 
And the scenes of its earthly loving. 





| guilty of the slightest breach of rectiude, without a fecling of 
| remorse and shame, if he supposes tiat the spirit of the de- 
‘ceased is a silent witness of thatbrach. Let rigid moralists 
|and unpoetical philosophers, say whit they may against the 
| indulgence of thoughts which are essmtially spiritual, uncon- 
,hected with earth, yet, it must be adknowledged, that many 
| of those feelings which purify and ke»p the ineart in order, are 

powerfully acted on by influences whch inan’s eye cannot see 
or his ear take cognizance of; and he vho ridicules them, ridi- 
| cules much that beautifies the human nind, and gives loveliness 
to the human character. 

fo 
Serine.—Spring has commencéd—that is, the scason das 
commenced. It isa very common evror to suppose that the 
Spring begins with the monthof Marca. It isaltogether amis- 
take. The seasons date from the vemal and autumnal equi- 
| noxes, and the summer and winter sélstices. On the twenty 
|dirst day of March the surfcrosses the equinoctial line, and on 
| that day Spring begins, and not before, as is generally supposed. 
We perceive that some of our brotifer editors have been ta- 

king time by the forelock, and letting off paragraphs about the 
‘spring, as if ithad really arrived. They have blustered away 
after the manner of the winds, about the coldness of the spring 
‘and all that sort of thing; little suspecting that the Hoary old 
| fellow, who is king of the winter séason, was chattering his 
; teeth, not from cold but from very ire, at those of his subjects, 
' who were ignorantly endeavoring to cheat him out of his right 
, to govern the world during the three first weeks of the month 
|of March. And the poets and poetegses, too,—it gricveth us 
| brethren and sisters to say it—have suffered thoir imaginations 

to run riot over mountain and dale, in quest of balmy breezes 
| and blue birds and sprightly flowers, and have actually convin- 
_ced themselves, that snow-banks were blooming hillocks, and 
thatice, ashard and cold as a coquette’sheart, was but a shect of 
| tepid water sung to sleep by wanton winds! We say it gricv- 
|eth usto record these things;and we do most fondly hope that 
| poets, poetesses, editors and every body else will be much pro- 
‘titted by this benevolent effort of ous to enlighten the world 
on a point of great importance, and that henceforth, editors will 
:let old winter reign out the three weeksof March which he has 
_ aright to, and that our beloved rhyming sisters and brothers will 





, keep their odes and sonnets unpublished until Sol is this side of 


the equinox. 


Wuiskey Puncu.—Thisissaid by some to be quite a drinkable 
beverage; but we dont think a child with an unvitiated taste 


, all manner of contortions. It is said, that a hot whiskey punch 


one’s palate. 
edge that we have drank the aforementioned beverage, and 


therefore deem ourselves qualified to give a recipe for making | 
use of it, which recipe is as follows:—Take a wine glass of | 
first-rate Irish—if your constitution is iron-bound as ours is, 


take two wine glasses of the genuine cretur—put one or two 
spoonsfull of sugar, as the sweetness of your tooth may be 


. . . . - ? 
| Init—a few strips of the peel of a lomon—and a tea-cup full 
of hot water,—mix the ingredients well together—hold your 


nose over it,in order to catch the aroma and steam which 
rise—keep stirring it and smelling it, until you feel quite 
thirsty—then dash it down—not your throat, but behind the 
backlog,—pick up a pitcher of water and take a good hearty 
pull, and our word on it, you'll feel all the better of your 
draught.—This is the best way of making hot whiskey punch, 
and the very best way of using it—and no one ever practiced 
| this recipe, for a length of time without acknowledging its 
| decided superiority over all othersin vogue. Try it. 





CeLests.—-This actress has made as much money with her 
| heels during the last year in this country, as all the authors in 
| it have made with theirheads. The New Orleans True Ameri- 
| can says, that in the last fifteen months she has received sev- 
| enty-five thousand dollars, There isa specimen of the genuine 





could be induced to swallow one without twisting its {ace into 


on acold day has a tendency to heat a body which swallows 
it; so will a good fire, without the pain of running it along 
We might as well confess the sin, and acknowl- 


spirit of theage for you! We should like to be acquainted with 
the statistics of starvation in those places in which she has made 
her fortune. In the fourteenth century, the bishop of Rome 
employed a rake to get together the contributions of the pil- 
grims—in the nineteenth century Madame Celeste rakes in 
thousands nightly with her toes! 





TyrograrnicaL Buunpers.—T here is nothing connected with 
the business of editing and publishing more perplexing than 
letters outof order, helter skelter, in wrong places, just exactly 
where they should nt be—making nonsense of what you had 
flattered yourself was as happy as an engaged Miss on a May 
Morning. Inthe present and last number of the Mirror, typo- 
graphical errors have been most provokingly common—to our 
mortification. Henceforth, if our friends will forgive our past 
misdoings, we will see to it, and avoid blunders.—In the Diary 
in our present number for March 30, 1832, read 1332—for April 
1886, read 1836, and for April 2, 1701, read 1801—and receive 
our thanks for your trouble. 





Love anp Matrimony.—The German papers say, that Prince 
Ferdinand is to receive twenty-five thousand pounds for marry- 
ing Donna Maria, of Portugal. Just think of that a minute, 
republican ladies—but, we forget, you are all queens, and, there- 
fore, most outrageously anti-democratic—and felicitate your- 
selves that your lots are cast in a free country, where you 
can look warm or cold, or smile or frown on whom you 
please. How would you like to give some bachelor of your 
acquaintance as many thousand pounds for the privilege of 
calling him husband? Wouldnt you see him shot first? 


. 





Rienz1.—We perceive that Carey and Hart of Philadelphia, 
have re-published a life of Rienzi, which was written more 
than a century ago by a distinguished Jesuit. Bulwer’s novel 
has created a great desire in the mind of readers to learn all 
the facts connected with the real history of his hero; and Gib- 
bon and Sismondi have been more eagerly inquired into for 
that purpose than they ever were before. 





DIARY. 


SUNDAY; MARCH 27TH. PALM SUNDAY. 


Marcu 271, 1699. Bishop Stillingfleet died. He was bishop 
of Worcester, and distinguished himself by the prominent part 
which he took, previous to the revolution, against the establish- 
ment of the Romish Church in England: he was elevated to 
the see of Worcester by William the Third. A short time 
before his death he engaged in a controversy with Locke, 
respecting some part of that philosopher’s writings which he 
considered had a leaning towards materialism. 


Marcn 271m, 1802. The Peace of Amiens concluded by 
Joseph Buonaparte, the Marquis Cornwallis, d’Azzara, and von 
Schimmelpennick, on behalf of Great Britain, France, Spain, 
and the Batavian Republic. ‘This peace soon became ver 

unpopular in England, which resulted in such a misunderstan - 
ing that the Court of St. James declared war against France, 
May 18th 1803. ; 

In 1800, England saw herself deprived of all her continen- 
tal alliances; the Russian Emperor Paul, was dissatisfied that 
Malta was not restored to the order of which he was Grand 
Master, and Pitt laid an embargo on the ships of Prussia, 
Denmark and Sweden, because, at theinstigation of Paul, they 
determined to revive the armed neutrality of the north. On 
the other hand the ports of the continent were closed against 
the English ships, and this cirenmstance gave the opposition in 
parliament a majority egainst the ministry, At the same time 
the minister could not obtain the consent of the King to the 
emancipation of the Catholics. So the Pitt ‘ministry was dis- 
solved, and the speaker Addington, took Pitt’s place as first 
lord of the treasury. ‘The new ministry of which lord Hawkes- 
bury was secretary of Foreign A flairs, commenced negotiations 
tor peace, and the preliminaries were signed at London, Oct. 
1, 1801. A definitive treaty was concluded at Amiens. Eng- 
land retained, of her conquests, the islands of Ceylon and 
‘Trinidad. ‘The French were to evacuate Rome and Naples, 
| together with Elba. The house of Orange wasto be indemni- 
fied; the slalus quo ente bellum guaranteed to the Porte; and, on 
these conditions, the Sultan Selim finally acceded to the treaty 
of Amiens. But, as las been obseived, this treaty soon be- 
came unpopular in England; for the first Consul fitted out a 
great expedition against St. Domingo, and wished to place 
French Consuls in all the ports of Ireland. On the other hand 
Great Britain declined evacuating Egypt and Malta, maintain- 
ing that France had first threatened; in which assertion they 
were confirmed by Sebastiani’s inconsiderate report of his mis- 
sionto Egypt. May 10, 1803 the English Court declared the 
conditions on which alone, all new differences could be recon- 
ciled; demanded indemnification for the King of Sardinia, 
who had been expelled from the continent; restitution of the 
island of Lampedusa, and the evacuation of the Batavian and 
Helvetian republics by the French troops. War was the result 
of the refusal of the French to accede to these conditions, 


MONDAY, MARCH 28TH. 


Marcu 28ru, 1483. Raphael born at Urbino. Raphael, or 
Raffaello Sanzio, or de Santi, has been considered the greatest 
ainter of the modern, and the last of the ancient, school of art. 
edied at Rome, April 7th, 1520. A Madonna and child, 
painted by him on the wall of the yard of his father’s house, 
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without his having received any instruction, convinced his 
father, who was an indifferent painter, of his own incompetency 
to do justice to the talents of his son, and induced him to place 
him in the school of an abler master. This painting was sub- 
sequently transferred, together with the portion of wall on 
which it was painted, to a room in the house, where it may still 
he scen. Raphael, in the school of Perugino, quickly surpassed 
all his compeers. A description of his numerous and adiira- 
ble pictures is much beyond the limits assigned to these notices, 
but a few remarks as to the peculiarities of his style may not be 
uninteresting. The drapery of his tigures, always simple and 
light, in his latest pieces, generally.furms large masses, and Is 
excellently arranged se as not to cogceal the parts intended 
to Be shown. In foreshortening and in perspective he was 
imperfect. In coloring, he was at tirstdry; ull taught by Fra} 
Bartolomeo, he consulted nature alone. Le understood the dis- 
tribution of lightand shade well; although in this department | 
he was not equal to Correggio or ‘Titian. Composition and | 
expression were exclusively tis own property,—in these he has | 
never foundarival. He always selected the moment of action | 
which expressed most clearly the disposition of the actors, He 
endeavored always to cive just s 
site. ‘Thence itis that we tind in his works straight, simple ati | 
tudes, which are, nevertheless, so beautitul in their place, and | 
leave so much room for the expression of feeling. He used first 
to meditate on the whole of the scene to be represented, and 
the general character of the expression, next he proceeded to} 
the figures, and lastly tothe single partsof them. In this way 
his figures express a harmony at which many other artists have 
aimed in vain. Raphael's most famous performances are, his | 
picture of the School of Athens,in the Vatican, the Transtigu- | 
ration, and his Cartoons on subjects taken trom the Gospels and | 
the Acts of the Apostles. 

No rival has ever been placed beside Raphael except Michael | 
Angelo. Of the two illusirivus contetporaries the former may | 
perhaps, be appropriately styled the Shakspeare, and the latter | 
the Milton of Painting. Dignity and imposing grandeur.ot 
design are the reigning charucteristicsof Michael Angelo; the 
highest dramatic power which has ever been displayed by the 
pencil, and the representation of passion with all the force of 
life arethe qualities that chiefly give their wonderful fascina- 
tion tothe works of Raphael. 








»tmuch motion as was requl- 


TUESDAY, MARCH 29TH. 


Marcu 29rn, 1772. Swedenborg died of apoplexy, at Lon 
don. He was educated, by his father, in the doctrines of 
Lutheranism, and his ardent and imaginative mind soon took a 
religious turn. His studies embraced theology, philosophy, 
mathematics, and the natural sciences. ‘The period trom 1710 
to 1714 he spent in scientitic travels. He returned to Upsal and 
published his experiments and observations in mathematics apd 
netural history. Charles the Tweltth in L716, appointed him 
assessorin the mining college, where his numerous useful ser- 
vices and scientific labors gained for him the favor of the gov- 
ernment. Queena Ulrica raised him to the rank of nobility in 
1719, upon which occasion his name was changed from Swe- 
denberg to Swedenborg. Le that his first intercourse 
with the spiritual world was in 1743 at London, and thatitindu- 
ced him to resign his office in the mining college in order to 
devote himself to that intercourse and mediatorial connexion 
between the visible and invisible world. With no occupation 


statcs 





but to see and converse with spirits, or te record celestial reve- 
lations, he now resided aiternately in Sweden and England. | 
The works which he wrote found multitudes of readers, and he | 
became an object of the deepest veneration and wonder to his| 
followers. | 
Every one respected him as aman of profound learning, an | 
acute thinker, and a virtuous member of society. From his| 
moderation and independent circumstances it became impossi- | 
ble to suppose him actuated by ambition or interest. 
unfeigned piety gave him the character ot a saint who lived 
more inthe society of angelsthan of men. Whatever may be) 
thought of Swedenborg’s revelations it must be admitted by all} 
that his purposes were praiseworth)—to collect a chureh of | 
religious persons, and preserve them as tar as possible trom the | 
irreligious and demoralizing systems ot the age by the diffusion | 
of his religious works. li the moral part of his writings, we | 
meet with pure doctrines and with passages of peculiar reli- | 
ious elevation; and though he wrote ina bad style and in care- | 
ess latin, he deserves rather to be clussed among religious poets | 
than among theologians, ‘The doctrines of the sect which | 
bears his name, are founded on the bible, 


WEDNESDAY, MARCH 30TH. 


Marcu 30rn, 1832. Sicilian vespers. ‘The Sicilians massa- } 
ered the French throughout the whole island, without distine- | 
tion of sex or age, on Easter day, the first bell jor vespers being 
the signal. ; 

Charles of Anjou had established himself, through the favor 
of the Pape, in possession of NaplesandSicily. ‘he unfortu- 
nate Conradin had perished on the scatfold, Oct. 29, 1268. Bur | 
the haughty Charles ruled with an iron sceptre, and the oppres- 
sed people applied in vain for relief to the Pope. Giovannid 
Procida, a nobleman of Salerno, distinguished for his talents 
and accomplishments, determined to deliver Sicily trom her 
sufferings. He had stood high in favor with the Emperor 
Frederick the 2nd, and King Manfred; and had been stripped 
of his estates by Charles on account of his atiachment to the 
Swabian House. Meditating revenge, he went to Arragon, and 
invited King Peter, whose wife Constantia was a daughter ot 
Manfred, to undertake the conquest ot the kingdom ot Sicily. 
Peter was disposed to embrace his proposals; but he was des- 
titute of money and men. Procida promised to make all neces- 
sary provision. He accordingly went to Sicily in disguise, and 
found the public feeling favorable to his wishes. He then has- 
tened to Constantinople, represented to the Emperor Palwologus 
the danger which threatened him from Charles, and prevailed 
upon him to promise pecuniary aid to Peter. Procida next had 


| court, and Haydn received his discharge, he went to London. 
, in 1794, he made a second journey thither. 
splendid reception, and the University of Oxiord conterred | 





a private audienee of the Pope, and found him inclined to assist 


in effecting the humiliation of Charles. He returned to Arra-| carried their point, the succession to the Spanish monar 


gon with this account of his success, and a large supply of 
money ; and Peter iinmadiately began to make extensive prepa- | 
rations for the expedition, under pretence of en attack upon the | 
Moors in Africa. Chates, though suspecting the truth, neg-| 
lected to prepare any measures of resistance. Meanwhile, 
Pope Nicholas the 3rd, upon whom Peter chiefly relied, died, 
and caution became doubly necessary. He therefore embarked | 
with his forces, and sailed for Africa, to keep up appearances of 
hostilities against the Moors, while he expected some demon-' 
strations of a rising am#ng the Sicilians. March 30th, 1832, at 
the hour of vespers, theinhabitants of Palermo flew to arms, 
and fell upon the Krengh, who were all massacred. Women 
and children were not dared, and even Sicilian women with 
child by Frenchmen wejé murdered. The other towns of Sici- 
ly, at first, remained quet. Before the end of April, Messina 
followed the example of Palermo, and the French were either 
murdered or driven fromthe city. As soon as Charles received 
information of what haf occurred, he hastened to Naples, and 
sethis forces in motion, InJuly, he appeared before Messina, 
which was disposed to grrender. But when Charles required 
unconditional submissiqn, the Messines determined to resist to 
the last drop of blood,ind conducted the detence with the 
iwiost desperate valur. ‘The women and children exposed them- 
selves fearlessly to deat); and by this universal co-operation of 
all classes, the effurts of superior numbers were bafiied. Thus 
stood matters when Pet@& of Arragon landed at ‘Trapani on the | 


| 30ch of August wi'h 10000 fort suldiers and 800 men at arms, | 
| and entered Palermo, where he was hailed as King by the peo- 


ple. Charles still besieged Messina; but fearmy the interrup- 
tion of his connexion with Calabria, he raised the siege, and | 
fled in haste across the straits, leaving behind him a great quan- 
tity of military stores. On the passage, he was met by Peter's 
brave admiral Ruggieridi Loria, Who took 29 of his ships and | 
committed great @gvastaticn on the Neapolitan shores. On the) 
2d of Octebet,* Peter estereg Messina, and was received with 
acclamatioNs ; whilst the pope excommunicated him and the Si-| 
cifians. In the tollowisg year, Constantia appeared in Sicily | 
with her sons, and was received as the rightful possessor of the | 
island. Thesuccession was settled on her second son James. | 

} 


THURSDAY, MARCH 31ST. 


Marcu 2ist, 1732. Birth of Haydn. Joseph Ilaydn wes 
born in the village ot Rohrau, on the borders ot Hungary and | 
Austria. His father, a poor wheel-wright, played on the harp 
on Sundays, his motheraccompanying with her voice. When | 
the boy was five years gid, he used, during his parents’ pertor- | 
mance to make motions with a board and astick, as if he was| 
playing the violin. A schvol-master, whom accident led to 
this concert, observing that Joseph kept good time, asked per-| 
mission to take him to his school. Here he learned to read and | 
write, and received instruction insinging and in playing on the | 
violin and other instruments. Atter he had been here two) 
years,he became, at the age of eight years, a chorister in St. | 
Stephens. At the ageof ten years he composed pieces for six 
or eight voices. *h .hem thought,’ he aiterwards remarked 
laughingly, ‘that the blatker the paper the finer the music.’— 
With his fine soprano, he lost his place in his sixteenth year.— 
His situation was now very discouraging and he had a foretaste | 
vf the dificulues which await an arust without fortune or pat-! 
rons. He gave instructiongin music, played inthe orchestra, | 
and occupied himself in composing. ‘With my worm-eaten | 
harpsichord,’ said he, *I did not envy the lot of Kings.’ After 
a while the youth became aequainted with a Mile de Martinez, 
the friend of Metastasio. Me instructed her in singing and} 
playing on the harpsichord, for which he received his board | 
and lodging. The tirst opera-poet of the age, and the best com-| 
poser ot symphonies, thus lived in the same house, though in| 
very different circumstances. ‘The poet, honored with the fa-| 
inusician was obliged to passthe daysin bed, for want of fuel. 
When Milede Martinez lett Vienna, Haydn was again plunged | 
in the greatest distress. He retired into the suburb of Leopuld- | 
stadt, where a hair-dresser took him into his house. ‘This re-| 
sidence hed a fatal influence over the rest of his lite. He mar-| 
ried the daughter of his host, who poisoned his happiest days. | 
Haydn waseighteen years old when he composed his first quar- 
letto, which met with general success, and encouraged him to 
new efforts. Haydn soun become sv celebrated, that prince 
tisterhazy placed him at the head ot his privatechapel. When, | 
aiter a period of about twenty years, tms prince reduced his| 








He found a most 


upon him the degree of déetor of music. in England Haydn 
lurst became generally known; he had not enjoyed an extensive 
reputation in his own country. On his return trom England, 


| he purchased a small lot and garden in one of the suburvs o1 


Vienna. Here he composed the Creation and the Seasons.— | 
Haydn made a new epoch in instrumental music. Inexhausti-| 
ble in invention and execution, always new and original, always} 
surprising and satisfying the hearer, he ruled the taste of the 

age. His symphonies have all these characteristics. From him} 
ihe quartettes obtained a spirit, and an arttul involution, which | 
enraptured connoisseuis Some years betore his death the Di- 

jettanti Society, in Vienna, concluded their winter coucerts| 
with a splend:d performance of the Creation, to which Hydnj| 
was invited. His reception made a great impression on him, ; 
weakened as he was by aye, but his own work affected him 

still more deeply ; and, at the passage *.t was light,’ over,owered | 
by the harmony, which he had himself created, the tears ran 
down his cheeks, and, with upraised arms, he cried, ‘not trom 
me, but thence does ail this come!’ He sunk under the weight 
of his teelings, and was obliged to be carried out. 


FRIDAY, APRIL 1ST. GOOD FRIDAY. ALL FOOLS’ DAY, 


ApxiL Ist, 1712. Lord Bolingbroke stated, that in the wars, 
called the glorious wars ot Queen Anne, the Duke of Marlbo- 
rough had not lost a single battle—and yet, that the French had 





| the unfortunate Lord Hastings. 
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chy, th. 


pretended cause of these wars. Dean Swift called thig state 


ment ‘a due donation for *AJl Fools’ day !”?? 


Aprit Ist, 1810. Napoleon married Maria Louisa 
Duchess of Austria, on which occasion some of the w 
Parisians called him ‘un poisson d’ Avril, a term which a 
to our April Fool. On the occasion of his nuptials, N 
had a medal struck, with Love bearing a thunderbo| 
device. 

The Romans on the first day of April abstained from 1 
ing causes, and the Roman ladies performed ablutiong a 
myrtle trees, crowned themselves with its leaves, and offe 4 
sacrifices to Venus. ‘I'Ms custum originated in a mytholo ig 
story, that as Venus was dryine her wetted hair by a riversia 
she was perceived by Satyrs, whose gaze confused her;— " 
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‘But soon with myrtles, she her heauties veiled 
‘From whence this annual custom was entailed.'—Oyrp 


Apri Ist, 1886. Good Friday. This annual commemor. 

tion is observed in England by the suspension of ull business 
and the closing of shops and stores. in the midland districts 
ot Ireland, namely the province of Connaught, on Good Frida 
itis a common practice with the lower oruers of Lrish Catholics 
to prevent their young irom having any sustenance, even to 
those at the breast, from twelve on the previous night to twelye 
un Friday niglit, and the fathers and mothers will only take 4 
small piece of dry bread and a draught of water during the 
day. It is a common sight to see along the roads between the 
different market towns numbers of women with their hair dis. 
hevelled, barefuoted, and in their worst garments; all thisis ip 
imitation of Christ’s passion. (Bryant’s analysis.) 
: It was, for a considerable period, a custom on Good Friday 
in the afternoon, for some learned men by uppoinimeget’of the 
Bishop, to preach a sermon at St. Paul’s Cross, which formerly 
stood in St. Paul’s Chureh Yard—a place which was used, noi 
only for the instruction of mankind by the doctrine of the 
preacher, but for every purpwge, political or ecclesiastical; for 
giving force to oaths; for promulgating laws; or rather, the 
royal pleasure; for the emission of papal bulls; for anathems- 
izing sinners; for benedictions; for exposing penitents under 
censure of the church; furrecantations; for the private ends of 
the ambitious, and fur defaming those who had incurred the dis 
pleasure of the crown. (Pennant.) 

W hit¢ alluding to St. Paul's Cross, it may be interesting to 
staté that betore thig place, in 1483, was brought, divested of 
all her splendor, Jane Shore, the charitable, the merry concu- 
bine ot Edward the Fourth, and after his death, ot his favorite 

r After the loss of her protect- 
ors, she fell a victim to the malice of the crook-backed tyrant, 
Richard the ‘Third. He was disappointed (by her excellent 
defence) of convicting her of witchcraft, and confederating 
with her lover to destroy him. He then attacked her on the 
side of herirailty. This was undeniable. He consigned her 


| to the severity of the Church, she was carried to the bishop's 


palace clothed in a white sheet, with a taper in her hand, and 
trom thence conducted to the Cathedral, and the cross, before 
which she made a confession of her only fault. ‘In her pen 
ance she went,’ says Holinshed, ‘in countenance and pace 
demure, so womanlie, that albeit she was out of all arraye, save 
her kirtle onlic, yet went she so faire and lovelie, namelie, while 
the wondering of the people cast a comely red in her cheeks, 
(of which she before had most misse,) that her great shame 
was her much praise among those that were more amorous of 
her bodie, than curious of her soule. And manie good folkes 
that hated her living (and gladde were to see sin corrected,) 
yet pitied they more her penance than rejoised therein, when 
they considered that the Protector procured it more ot a cor- 
rupt intent than anie virtuous affection.’ She lived to a‘great 


: ; age, but in great distr yerty; > 
His| yor et the court, lived in the midst ot pleasures, while the poor | a t in great distress and poverty; deserted even by those, 


o whom she had, during prosperity, done the most essentia 
services. 


SATURDAY, APRIL 2ND. 


Arkit 2xp, 1701. Lord Nelson’s victory at Copenhagen, 
when eighteen sail of the line were either captured or des 
troyed. 


APRIL 2np, 1578, was born, at Folkestone in the county ot 
Kent, (England,) Doctor William Harvey, the discoverer of the 
circulation of the blood. Harvey published this important dit- 
covery in 1620. Before this time it was universally believed 
that the arteries, or vessels through which the bluod flows from 
the heart, did not contain blood at all, but only air; and, indeed, 
the word artery was originally used to signify the windpipt, 
andan air-tube. The body it was thought, was fed with blood 
entirely through the veins, which carried it at last to the heatt, 
where it was, In one way or other absorbed or drunk up. No 
body imagined that there was any circulation of the blood, till 
Harvey demonstrated that the same blood which the veins 
brought to the heart the arteries carried away again from it. 
Harvey lived for many years to enjoy the glory ot this discov 
ery; dying at Hampstead, in Essex, on the 3rd of June, 1658, 
in the 8Ist yearof his age. 
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